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CENTENNIAL OF AN IDEA: THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
1855-1955 


By Rosert K. Murray* 


HE birthday dinner was held on February 22, 1955. Some 
‘Bae hundred friends and guests of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity assembled in the new Hetzel Union Building to celebrate 
the founding of one of the oldest land-grant institutions in the 
United States. The occasion was marked by excellent food, nu- 
merous short congratulatory speeches, nostalgic word-journeys 
into the University’s past, fervent hopes expressed for the future, 
and the presentation of a colossal birthday cake fashioned in the 
form of “Old Main.” 

The cutting of this cake by President Milton S. Eisenhower 
officially opened the Penn State Centennial Year. Since then the 
University has played host to numerous distinguished scholars, 
lecturers, and artists ; student parades with a centennial motif have 
added to the festive air; almost every campus and town organiza- 
tion has in one way or another saluted the institution’s founding ; 
even the President of the United States took time out from the 
important affairs of state to dignify the June Commencement with 
his presence and deliver the graduation address. 

To the many friends, students, and graduates of Penn State, 
this homage may seem obviously merited. For them, it is sufficient 
that their institution is one hundred years old. Yet even for those 
who never breathed the air of the Nittany Valley or walked down 


*Dr. Robert K. Murray, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, is Associate Professor of History at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. He is the author of Red Scare: A Study in National Hysteria, 1919- 
1920 (University of Minnesota Press, 1955). 
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the tree-covered Mall, but who have inhaled the academic atmos- 
phere of some other land-grant campus or received some benefit 
at its hands,—for these, too, the Penn State Centennial has a 
deep significance. For the one-hundredth birthday of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University is not simply the commemoration of the 
founding of a school: it is the centennial of an important educa- 
tional idea: that higher education should be made available to all 
the people, not just a privileged few, and should be practical as 
well as cultural. 


The American origins of the educational philosophy embodied 
in this idea actually reach farther back into American history than 
a mere one hundred years. In reality, Washington and Jefferson 
were the authors of the rudiments of the idea some 185 years ago. 
Washington, always a firm believer in the necessity of having an 
enlightened electorate, once warned, “in proportion as the institu- 
tions of Government reflect public opinion, it is essential that that 
opinion be educated.” Jefferson was somewhat more explicit. Firmly 
convinced that education was the primary basis upon which 
democracy rested, he regarded it as essential that the fullest edu- 
cation should be placed within reach of every youth having the 
ambition, energy, and intellectual ability to secure it. 

In particular, Jefferson deplored strict adherence to any educa- 
tional “tradition,” and maintained that proper education always 
had to vary with the changing conditions of public and private life. 
In 1779 he secured changes in the classical curriculum of the 
College of William and Mary—changes which were in their day 
nothing short of radical. For the scholastic and theological pro- 
gram of nearly a century Jefferson substituted modern languages, 
political economy, and modern history. At the same time he 
advocated a system of adult education, linking school to workshop, 
farm, and office. He even proposed classes for practical instruction 
in the evening for those who labored in the daytime.’ 

Hard-hit by the Revolution, William and Mary was unable to 
benefit fully from Jefferson’s advice, and experimentation along 


1 Andrew P. Orth, “The History of General Education as a Philosophical 
Development in American Higher Education,” D.Ed. dissertation (Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1952), 31. For a more complete treatment of Jeffer- 
son’s educational views, see C. F. Arrowood, Thomas Jefferson and Educa- 
tion in a Republic (New York, 1930). 
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these lines passed to Jefferson’s own University of Virginia. 
Simultaneously, the College of Philadelphia (University of Penn- 
sylvania) was toying tentatively with some novel educational pro- 
posals advanced earlier by Benjamin Franklin: that classical edu- 
cation be de-emphasized ; that such subjects as physics, chemistry, 
history, civics, and modern languages be introduced; that educa- 
tion for good citizenship be stressed ; and that instruction be under- 
taken for the many rather than the few.* 

Such early attempts at educational reform proved in the main 
unsuccessful. Franklin’s suggestions did not elicit much enthusiasm, 
and the same general fate awaited the few other scattered efforts 
to liberalize American higher education. Besides the College of 
Philadelphia, institutions such as Williams and Bowdoin also gave 
up the struggle after limited success. Only at the University of 
Virginia was much progress made and, prior to 1850, it represented 
the only really “liberal” college in America.* 

All other institutions were bound by a moribund classicism 
which failed to meet the educational needs of contemporary so- 
ciety. Indeed, in 1850 the average American college curriculum 
differed little from that brought over to America from Cambridge 
by Henry Dunster, the first president of Harvard, in 1640. With 
its emphasis on classical literature, rhetoric, logic, and the “dead” 
languages (Latin and Greek), this curriculum had even outlived 
its usefulness in educating young men for the ministry, medicine, 
and law, let alone meeting the educational challenge of an ex- 
panding agricultural, commercial, and industrial country. As the 
percentage of citizens engaged in manufacturing, trade, and trans- 
portation increased from 17 to 31 between the years 1820 and 
1860, and agricultural pursuits still occupied no fewer than 63 
per cent of the total population, it became increasingly obvious 
that what was needed was less of the classical and esthetic and 
more of the scientific and practical.* 

In fact, because of the stubborn insistence by educators on the 
retention of the classical program, coupled with the high cost of 

*Thomas Woody, Educational Views of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 
1920), 145. See also Ernest P. Earnest, Academic Procession; An Informal 
History of the American College, 1636-1953 (Indianapolis, 1953), 48. For 
a readable account of the development of American colleges this book is 
hard to beat. 


* [bid., 54, 59. 
“Tbid., 20. 
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a college education, fewer students proportionately were enrolling 
by the middle of the century. True, private philanthropy covered 
part of the cost deficiency, but certainly not to the extent of bring- 
ing higher education to all who could profit from it. And no amount 
of philanthropy could alter the fact that classical curricula were 
not fulfilling the educational requirements of the majority of 
citizens. Economic factors aside, in wealthy New England one in 
1,365 persons attended college in 1830; in 1850 the ratio was 
one in 1,408; by 1860 it was one in 2,012.° 

This matter of a relative decline in college attendance and high 
costs on the one hand, and the increasing divergence of curricula 
and practical need on the other, produced considerable soul- 
searching on the part of the friends of higher education prior to 
the Civil War. Unfortunately, those individuals who strongly op- 
posed the classical position often tried to solve the problem by 
simply jumping on the bandwagon of vocationalism. Unlike either 
Jefferson or Franklin, they saw no middle ground where the best 
cultural aspects of classicism and the unquestioned need for prac- 
tical instruction could merge. They, therefore, advocated the sep- 
arate creation of technical or vocational schools (in their dislike 
for classicism they even shunned the term “college”) in order to 
fill the gap left by the classical institutions. 

The first such school was the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(1825), followed a decade or so later by the Lawrence, Sheffield, 
and Chandler scientific schools at Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth 
respectively. Shortly thereafter, in the predominantly agricultural 
states of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, and Iowa, numerous “agri- 
cultural” schools were chartered which, although originally con- 
ceived as vocational institutions, later became the forerunners of 
state-supported universities. In each instance, however, these 
schools were at first privately operated; hence, the resultant cost 
to the student often proved little less than was required to attend 
a regular classical college. Mainly for this reason, only two of 
these early agricultural institutions successfully weathered the 
Civil War—one in Michigan (Michigan State University) and 
the other in Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania State University). Little 
wonder that at the time more than one champion of the classical 
college maintained such schools were promoted by “visionaries in 


5 Ibid., 25. 
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education, ignorant of its true design and object, and unfit for 
their places.’* 

The twin problems of proportionately declining college attend- 
ance and high educational costs were not easily solved. By 1850 
there were many who, in the spirit of Franklin and Jefferson, de- 
sired higher education for all who were qualified regardless of 
economic position. Partially an outgrowth of the more liberal 
thinking generated during the Jacksonian era, such a desire was 
certainly compatible with the best interests of a democratic society. 
But how to square it with economic reality remained the crucial 
point. 

At least in theory the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 provided a 
partial solution. Governmental aid to education had long been a 
cardinal principle in American educational practice. Always, how- 
ever, such aid had been in relation to lower education. Could the 
same principle be applied to higher ? 

Into the midst of this situation stepped, not an eminent edu- 
cator, a philosopher, or a scholar, but a blacksmith’s son from 
Stratford, Vermont, whose schooling had ended at fourteen and 
whose interest in higher education stemmed not from fulfillment 
but from deprivation. Born in 1810, the eldest in a family of ten, 
Justin S. Morrill was at one time or other a general store operator, 
a shop owner, a retired business man, and a gentleman farmer 
before being elected to Congress in 1854. Thereafter he served one 
of the longest legislative careers in American history, being a mem- 
ber of the House from 1855 to 1867 and a Senator from 1867 to 
his death in 1899." 

A firm believer in the value of higher education, but opposed to 
the restricted utility of the average college curriculum, Morrill was 
one of that growing element who maintained more practical higher 
education was necessary. Indeed, at a time when western lands 
were being opened to settlement, when steamboats had to be piloted 
and canals dug, and when the development of railroads required 


°Erwin W. Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State College 1853-1932: In- 
terpretation and Record,” unpublished manuscript (Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Library), 9; Earnest, Academic Procession, 24. See also Survey of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Bulletin No. 9 (2 v., U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C., 1930), I, 5-6. Hereafter cited as 
Survey of Land Grant Colleges. 

7See William B. Parker, The Life and Public Services of Justin Smith 
Morrill (Boston, 1924), for the best life of Morrill. 
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more skilled construction men and engineers, Morrill was con- 
vinced that practical college education was not only vital but 
merited the widest possible support, even the support of the 
federal government.‘ 

On December 14, 1857, Morrill atose in the House and intro- 
duced the bill now commonly referred to as the Morrill Land-Grant 
Act. Its passage through Congress proved stormy, and it was not 
until February, 1859, that it squeaked by with the narrowest 
of margins. 

Buchanan vetoed it. His reasons were simple enough. He be- 
lieved the measure would put a serious drain on the nation’s 
treasury, create interference with existing colleges and their in- 
structional programs, and prove unconstitutional. It is interesting 
to note that in general Southern legislators were opposed to the 
bill, and certain key Democratic leaders strongly urged Buchanan 
to veto the measure in the interest of party harmony.° 

Undaunted by this initial setback and by the subsequent inter- 
vention of the manifold problems relating to Southern secession 
and civil war, Morrill reintroduced his bill in early 1862. In June 
of that same year both the House and the Senate passed the 
measure overwhelmingly, and it was placed on Lincoln’s desk for 
signature. On July 2, 1862, the self-educated lawyer-politician from 
Illinois signed the Land-Grant Act into law. By it, each state 
was to receive 30,000 acres of public land, or landscrip, for each 
representative and senator, with which to endow “at least one 
College where the leading object shall be, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts . . . in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.”?° 

® Ibid., 262-263. 

® For information on congressional passage and presidential veto see Cong. 
Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 1697, 1740, 1742-1743; ibid., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 
1413-1414. The most vigorous opponent of the measure was Senator Slidell 
of Louisiana. See Parker, The Life and Public Services of Justin Smith 
Morrill, 268. 

” Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 99, 2595, 2769-2770; ibid., 37 Cong., 
3 Sess., 1284, 1286, 1496-1499. Some subsequent discussion arose as to 
whether Morrill was actually “the” father of the act. Some contended a 
Professor Jonathan B. Turner of Illinois was the real author. There ap- 


pears to be precious little evidence to sustain this viewpoint. See Parker, 
The Life and Public Services of Justin Smith Morrill, 278-284. 
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Almost immediately upon the act’s passage bitter arguments 
arose within the nation’s educational circles concerning its validity. 
Naturally, the supporters of state-endowed universities, agricultural 
college leaders, officials of mechanical and agriculatural societies, 
and other opponents of the traditional colleges avidly championed 
the bill. On the other hand, classical educators attacked the law as 
“a waste of public lands” and “another illustration of attempting 
to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’’'' They claimed the 
land-grant institutions would turn out to be little more than “cow 
colleges,” which prompted one disturbed classicist to ask, ‘What 
right have such schools to exist?” As late as 1927, Columbia’s 
Nicholas Murray Butler put his finger on the crux of this opposi- 
tion by stating, “The business of a college, as has been said a 
thousand times, is to prepare for life and not for making a living.”’'* 

It was this dispute over what the Morrill Act portended for 
American education which caused its author to clarify the situa- 
tion on several subsequent occasions. Speaking before the Sheffield 
Scientific School in 1867, the Vermont senator stated that his plan 
had originated because farmers, mechanics, and others—the “in- 
dustrial classes’—had had little opportunity to acquire a useful 
college education under the old classical dispensation. The land- 
grant college was designed to fill this need by providing low-cost 
education for those who desired it. Hence, such a college was not 
only for the farmer, but for the artisan, merchant, banker, scientist, 
homemaker, engineer, surveyor, and accountant. Morrill partic- 
ularly decried the use of the term “agricultural college” in connec- 
tion with the new land-grant schools because the idea never had 
been “to force the boys of farmers going into these institutions 
so to study that they should all come out farmers.’’’* Sometime 
later, while addressing the faculty of the University of Vermont, 
Senator Morrill clarified this matter further. The basic idea of the 
Land-Grant Act was “to widen the sphere of knowledge and train- 
ing, to take new elements into the curriculum . . . to offer a liberal 


% Quotations are from The Spirit of the Land-Grant Institutions (Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, n.p., 1932), 14. 

"Edgar W. Knight, What College Presidents Say (Chapel Hill, 1940), 
42, 85. 

® Parker, The Life and Public Services of Justin Smith Morrill, 263; 
Survey of Land-Grant Colleges, I, 20; George W. Atherton, The Legis- 
lative Career of Justin S. Morrill (American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, n.p., 1900), 20. 
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and larger education to larger numbers. . . .” He reiterated that 
these new colleges had been established for the purpose of teaching 
not solely agriculture, but a variety of subjects. “Classical studies 
were not to be excluded,” claimed the Senator, ‘‘and therefore must 
be included.” In short, these colleges were not to be restricted in 
their curricula, but were to offer more than the traditional institu- 
tion.'* 

Not always understanding the full meaning of the Act, most 
states accepted the federal offer and agreed to abide by the pro- 
visions of the law. Three states, including Morrill’s own state of 
Vermont, accepted in 1862; Pennsylvania, along with thirteen 
others, accepted in 1863. Within a period of eight years following 
the passage of the Act, a total of thirty-seven states had agreed 
to the plan.’® 

Under the law’s aegis, land-grant institutions now began to dot 
the educational landscape, developing slowly at first but steadily. 
In subsequent years further federal aid through the Hatch Act 
(1887), Second Morrill Act (1890), Adams Act (1906), Smith- 
Lever Act (1914), Smith-Hughes Act (1917), and Purnell Act 

1925), together with increasing local state support and recogni- 
tion, substantially improved the posture of these institutions. In 
a sense, each of these schools, at least one of which can now be 
found in every state in the Union, became a living monument to 
Justin Morrill and his educational ideas. As Senator Knute Nelson 
of Minnesota later said in a testimonial to Morrill, “Through his 
efforts a revolution [has been wrought] in American education.’ 
According to the United States Bureau of Education, ‘Next to the 
Ordinance of 1787, the Congressional grant of 1862 remains the 
most important educational enactment in America.’ 

Only with this background in mind can the development and 
importance of the Pennsylvania phase of the land-grant movement 
be understood. 

The story begins in 1851. In January of that year the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Society was formed by a group of interested 

“4 Ibid. See also Frank W. Blackmar, The History of Federal and State 
Aid to Higher Education in the United States (Bureau of Education Cir- 
cular of Information, No. 1, Washington, D. C., 1890). 

% Survey of Land-Grant Colleges, Lory. 

1° The Spirit of the Land-Grant Institutions, 10. 


" The History of Federal-State Aid to eiag* Education (U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, Washington, D. C., 1888). 
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farmers who desired “to promote and advance the agriculture of 
the Commonwealth.” Among the chief interests of this organiza- 
tion was the furtherance of agricultural education through the 
founding of an institution “wherein every farmer’s son may re- 
ceive a literary and professional education compatible with the 
dignity of agriculture and the pre-eminence of Pennsylvania.’’® 
During 1851 and 1852 the Society agitated for the acceptance of 
this idea, and, finally, in early 1853 Governor Bigler, who was a 
known friend of education and a backer of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, advocated in a message to the legislature the chartering of 
an “agricultural school.’’!® 

The Society immediately appointed a committee under the chair- 
manship of Frederick Watts to work with the legislature in draw- 
ing up a charter for the proposed school. After several misfires, 
a workable charter providing for the creation of the “Farmers’ 
High School of Pennsylvania” was passed and signed by Governor 
Pollock on February 22, 1855. Except for the Michigan State ex- 
periment which preceded this by a few days, this event represented 
the earliest successful attempt to establish a state-chartered voca- 
tional-agricultural school in the United States and was clearly 
indicative of the emerging revolt in American higher education— 
the desire for more practical education coupled with a direct 
censure of the old classicism.*° 

In one sense, the name of the new institution was a misnomer. 
It was never a “high school.’”’ But in every other respect its name 
was well-mated to its early character. The school’s primary duty 
was to educate farmers. The act of incorporation definitely stated 
that the Farmers’ High School was “an institution for the educa- 
tion of youth in the various branches of science, learning and 
practical agriculture, as they are connected with each other .. .” 
and whose instructors shall “impart to pupils under their charge 
[such knowledge] as will conduce to the proper education of a 
farmer.””*? 

Yet despite this obvious vocationalism, it is interesting to notice 

'S Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State College,” 12-13, 15. 

° Ibid., '18, 25. 

” [bid., 26, 29-31. 

“1 Report of the Committee of the Legislature to Investigate the Affairs 
of the Pennsylvania State College (Legislative Document No. 18, Harris- 


burg, 1883), 19-20, act of incorporation in full. Hereafter cited as Report of 
the Committee. 
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that seven of the thirteen members of the first Board of Trustees 
were lawyers by profession and had graduated from such classical 
schools as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Jefferson, and Dickinson. Governor Pollock, an e.:-officio 
member of the Board, was a Princeton graduate and a warm 
supporter of classical as well as vocational education. Frederick 
Watts, who was both a lawyer and a farmer, was also rather tradi- 
tional in his educational views. This graduate of Dickinson once 
remarked, ‘““What branch of learning is not related to agriculture?” 
and then went on to advocate a model curriculum which excluded 
“nothing but what is exclusively literary [such] as the acquisition 
of the dead and foreign languages.’’** 

Of the original founders, perhaps Hugh McAllister, a graduate 
of Jefferson and Dickinson colleges and a partner with his son-in- 
law, General James Beaver, in a law firm in Bellefonte, was the 
most “vocational” in his educational outlook. He especially empha- 
sized the need for practical education and thought largely in terms 
of “agricultural instruction” only. Being the sole trustee on the 
local scene, he was relied on heavily by the early college admin- 
istrations and therefore wielded exceptional influence over the 
original orientation of the school.** 

It was certainly true that in the beginning the exclusive interest 
of the Farmers’ High School was to teach “practical agriculture.” 
All students worked on the school farm, and in 1861 all eleven 
members of the first graduating class received the degree of 
Bachelor of Scientific Agriculture, thereafter returning to their 
respective homes to be farmers. Located as it was in the rich farm 
lands of the Nittany Valley, its sponsor being the State Agricul- 
tural Society, and its student clientele coming largely from local 
Centre County farms, it was almost inevitable that barring some 
unforeseen development the Farmers’ High School of Pennsyl- 
vania was destined to remain, and probably die, a “farm school.” 

It is doubtful if the school even would have survived the Civil 
War had it continued to remain purely an agricultural institution. 
In other states where such was the case, failure was the rule. 
Fortunately, two factors intervened in the Pennsylvania situation 

2 Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State College,’ 40, 72. For full information 
on Watts see Author and Biography Vertical File, Penn State Room, Penn- 
sylvania State University Library. Hereafter cited as ABVF with the sub- 


ject’s name. 
*% ABVF, McAllister, Hugh. 
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which forestalled an early demise: the acceptance of the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act by the legislature in 1863, and the wisdom of the 
school’s first president, Dr. Evan Pugh. 

Born in Chester County in 1828, Pugh, like Morrill, was the 
son of a blacksmith. But, unlike Morrill, Pugh had managed to 
acquire a first-rate education. Left a modest inheritance by his 
father, Pugh went abroad and enrolled at the University of 
Gottingen where, after specializing in the sciences, he received his 
doctorate. Possessing a keen mind, he was headed for scholarly 
achievements when at the tender age of thirty-one he was appointed 
president of the Farmers’ High School. 

Though an outstanding proponent of practical education, Pugh, 
in spite of his age, was mature enough to realize that too strict a 
vocational orientation could render a college education meaning- 
less. Being shrewd enough to see that even in the realm of voca- 
tionalism exclusive concentration on agricultural instruction would 
prove unwise, he gradually broadened the curriculum to include a 
few cultural subjects as well as instruction in the mechanic arts 
(i.e., engineering). According to President Pugh, both agriculture 
and the mechanic arts were within the scope of the Farmers’ High 
School, and its duty extended to giving instruction in these areas.** 

Pugh’s wisdom in “liberalizing” the curriculum of what was 
essentially a “farmers’ school” can only be appreciated when it is 
realized that a scant three years after his first attempts the Federal 
Congress passed the Morrill Act providing endowments for the 
very type of educational institution which President Pugh was 
building. Indeed, in 1862 Pugh even secured a change of name in 
anticipation of congressional approval of the land-grant measure, 
and the Farmers’ High School suddenly became the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania. Simultaneously, Pugh urged the Board 
of Trustees to petition the state legislature to accept the Morrill 
Act and pay the benefits derived therefrom to the Agricultural 
College, “which is in every particular just such a one as is con- 
templated and described in this act of Congress.”’*® 


* ABVF, Pugh, Evan; see also Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State College,” 
yf 


* ABVF, Mitchell, Thomas; Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State College,” 
117. The Board had long since evidenced interest in the land-grant move- 
ment. Indeed, in 1857 the whole Board went in a body to Washington to 
plead with their fellow Pennsylvanian, Buchanan, not to veto the Morrill bill. 
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OLD MAIN AT PENN STATE IN 1859 


Courtesy Pennsylvania State University 


On April 1, 1863, Governor Andrew Curtin, a Centre Countian 
and, since the founding of the Farmers’ High School, an ex-officio 
member of the Board, signed into law the legislature’s acceptance 
of the Land-Grant Act which solemnly pledged “the faith of the 
State . . . to carry the same into effect,’ and stipulated that all 
monies derived from the law be paid “to the Agricultural College 
of Pennsylvania.’’** 

Far from starting the College on the high road to success and 
good fortune, this Acceptance Act of 1863 signaled the beginning 
of a period of extreme tribulation. Suddenly a small, struggling 
farm school, which few even in the educational field knew existed, 
became the focal point of violent argument and attack. 

For well over a decade virtually every educational institution 
in the Commonwealth attempted through pressure to secure for 
itself at least a share of the state’s land-grant (some 780,000 acres, 
worth $439,186.60), while the major energies of the young Agri- 
cultural College were devoted to retaining what it had so success- 
fully gained. From 1863 to 1867, and, indeed, off and on to 1881, 
each legislative session saw fresh attempts to break the agri- 
cultural institution’s monopoly. Opponents made all sorts of pro- 
posals, which more often than not betrayed a complete lack of 


* Report of the Committee, 25-26, law printed here in full. 
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understanding of the Morrill Act; and the College, mainly through 
the efforts of President Pugh, Frederick Watts, Hugh McAllister, 
Andrew Curtin, and C. T. Alexander (representative from Centre 
County) fought desperately to sidetrack them. Supporters of 
denominational and classical colleges, in particular, lobbied stren- 
uously for a share of the federal grant by claiming that they, too, 
could add courses in “agriculture and the mechanic arts,” if nec- 
essary. Indeed, so vigorous did their lobbying become that at one 
point an irate legislator suggested ‘‘the classical colleges and their 
advocates ought to absent themselves from this hall for at least 
the remainder of this session.”** 

In the end all such attempts failed, but not before the emerging 
reputation of the Agricultural College was besmirched, doubts had 
arisen concerning its capacity for educational leadership, and its 
young president lay in his coffin, killed in part by overwork and 
mental strain. 

When set against the loss of President Pugh in 1864, the re- 
tention of the federal grant represented, for the moment at least, 
only a Pyrrhic victory. During the next eighteen years the institu- 


* Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State College,” 119, 142. Survey of Land- 
Grant Colleges, I, 12-13; see also Wayland F. Dunaway, History of the 
Pennsylvania State College (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1946), 94 /#f. Duna- 
way’s book is the official history of the institution. 
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tion wandered aimlessly through a rapid succession of five dif- 
ferent administrations. Worse still, in the resulting confusion the 
College by 1881 had all but turned its back on its land-grant 
heritage. It appears that the College authorities were increasingly 
influenced by the apparent stability and safety of the older classical 
tradition, and they began to lose sight of land-grant educational 
ideals. Led by President James Calder (1871-80), who believed 
the College ought to be brought “nearer in character to the ordinary 
collegiate institutions of the State,” this classical movement threat- 
ened at one point to change the nature of the school. By the 
middle of the 1870's, educational emphasis had shifted from agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts to Latin, Greek, French, logic, music, 
art, rhetoric, and moral philosophy. Unquestionably the admission 
of women students, beginning in 1871, intensified this trend. By 
1874 President Calder even sought a new name, because he be- 
lieved the old name “misled many persons as to the institution’s 
real character.” The Agricultural College of Pennsylvania became 
the Pennsylvania State College.*® 

As early as 1863, President Pugh had warned that the major 
problem facing the new land-grant institutions would be “to avoid 
the one extreme of passing into a literary college, on the other of 
becoming a mere farming school.’’*® Indeed, these were the Scylla 
and Charybdis between which every land-grant institution had to 
steer a careful course. Therefore it was fortunate that by 1881 a 
halt in this Calder-inspired drift toward classicism was achieved 
just as President Pugh earlier had stemmed the trend in the purely 
agricultural-vocational direction. 

The means did not prove pleasant. Beginning in 1879 differences 
over the College’s “new departure” reached such proportions that 
the next year President Calder resigned. Important faculty mem- 
bers such as McKee, Hamilton, Buckhout, Osmond, and Jordan 
bitterly opposed the continuing shift toward classicism, while on 
the Board of Trustees General Beaver (who was elected in 1873 
to replace his father-in-law, Hugh McAllister) argued long and 
loud against the developing classical trend. In the state at large, 


* For a survey of this critical period see ABVF, Calder, James; Dunaway, 
History of the Pennsylvania State College, 76-93; Runkle, “The Pennsyl- 
vania State College,” 152-205. For a reprint of the court order changing 
the name see Report of the Committee, 30. 

® Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State College,” 59, 
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numerous agricultural groups, including the Grange and the State 
Agricultural Society, called for immediate remedial action. Within 
the legislature there were also rumblings of dissatisfaction; one 
representative referred to the College as “that humbug.” Even some 
students added to the discontent by charging the recent changes in 
the curriculum were undertaken contrary to the students’ wishes 
and did not serve the students’ educational needs.*° 

Perhaps not all this criticism was warranted. But enough cer- 
tainly was merited to justify an investigation of the College by the 
legislature in 1881. Meanwhile, in order to allay anticipated objec- 
tions by the investigating committee, the Board of Trustees and 
the faculty quickly effected a complete reorganization of the cur- 
riculum into two general courses (scientific and classical) and 
four technical courses (agriculture, natural history, chemistry and 
physics, and engineering). Such reorganization was long overdue, 
and, mainly the work of the faculty, was executed with great wis- 
dom. Classical subjects were not ignored, nor was vocationalism 
re-enthroned. Penn State was wisely returning to the concept of 
a liberal land-grant education and was again offering something 
educationally unique to the citizens of the State." 

The investigating committee, upon its arrival at the College, 
found little to criticize, since the “housecleaning” had occurred be- 
fore the “guests” arrived.** The committee’s final report, therefore, 
was generally favorable and claimed that “whatever mistakes it 
may have made in the past, the entire spirit and work of the institu- 
tion [now] are directed to the promotion of industrial education.” 
Concluded the report: ‘|The College] is in every proper sense the 
child of the State, and... the State should give it [such] fostering 
care as will make it not only an object of just pride, but a source 
of immeasurable benefit to our sons and daughters.”** 

® Dunaway, History of the Pennsylvania State College, 87. For an insight 
into the relationship between the College and Beaver see ABVF, Beaver, 
James A., and John J. Serff, “The Life of James A. Beaver,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation (Pennsylvania State University, 1954). _ 

* Dunaway, History of the Pennsylvania State College, 94-110. Actually, 
the college was subjected to two legislative investigations—one in 1879, 
and the other in 1881. The one in 1879 was so superficial as to be almost 
worthless. ios 7 , 

® The one criticism the Board could not meet prior to the arrival of the 
committee was the isolated location of the school. Even its friends had to 
admit that State College was “equally inaccessible to all parts of the Com- 
monwealth.” 


% For the complete report see Report of the Committee. Full clearance for 
the college is found on pages 11-15. 
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It seemed as if at least one such period of extreme doctrinal and 
psychological turmoil was essential before the average land-grant 
college found itself. After the 1881 investigation never again 
did the Pennsylvania institution ignore its land-grant tradition 
nor allow its curriculum to lapse into either a ‘meaningless voca- 
tionalism or an unpractical classicism. The investigation clearly 
indicated that whatever else the school might desire to do, it still 
had a well-defined educational obligation to the Commonwealth. 
The probe served also as a reminder to the State that it had 
a stake in what happened on the campus and shared fully in the 
responsibility for the school’s welfare. 

The subsequent history of the Pennsylvania land-grant experi- 
ment is largely one of the increasing application of the educational 
ideas of Jefferson, Franklin, Morrill, and Pugh to the Common- 
wealth’s educational needs through the College’s auspices. Of 
course, not always did the College move forward confidently, nor 
did it continually expand the land-grant concept in the best interests 
of democratic education. Sometimes backsliding was evident. But, 
on the whole, progress was achieved. fn this regard, many persons, 
administrators and faculty members alike, contributed handsomely. 
There were three individuals, however, who played particularly 
dominant roles—George W. Atherton, Edwin E. Sparks, and 
Ralph D. Hetzel. Each of these men served long and outstanding 
terms as president, each was an eager champion of liberal educa- 
tion, and each contributed something fundamental to the success 
of the land-grant idea in Pennsylvania. 

President Atherton (1882-1906) might well be called the sec- 
ond founder of the Pennsylvania State University. Born in Massa- 
chusetts, educated at Exeter and Yale, and a professor of Political 
Science at Rutgers before coming to Penn State, he inherited an 
almost impossible situation. Despite the reorganization of 1881, 
some sentiment continued to exist to eliminate classical instruction 
completely, the state legislature still remained basically hostile to 
the school, the institution’s reputation was at its lowest ebb, and 
most citizens either did not know, or barely knew, the College 
existed. 

Atherton discouraged too heavy an emphasis on practical in- 
struction, and encouraged the retention of some “literary” instruc- 
tion. “The institution is to be so organized,” he declared, “as to 
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promote a ‘liberal’ as well as ‘practical’ education. . . . Colleges, 
under the Act of 1862, [are] to do both.” The true educational 
goal of a land-grant school, added Atherton, is to develop “not 
simply the artisan, but the scholar; not simply the scholar, but 
the man.”’** 

Of equal significance was Atherton’s success in restoring the 
reputation of the institution. More than any other president up 
to this time, Atherton realized that no land-grant college can func- 
tion properly without adequate supplemental support from the 
state legislature. There the situation could hardly have been worse. 
At the time of Atherton’s inaugural in 1882, “not a single” senator 
in Harrisburg spoke kindly of the College ; one even called it “that 
sink-hole.” At about the same time, Governor Pattison remarked 
that the College was “not such as to induce the belief that any 
practical good ever has or will come from it... .”*° 

Undismayed, and firmly believing “the name and credit of the 
State cannot be wholly separated from the prosperity of the Col- 
lege,’ Atherton pushed ahead, slowly restoring confidence in the 
agricultural and engineering as well as the literary phases of the 
educational program. Gradually official opinion in Harrisburg 
changed. By the time of his second administration in 1891, even 
Governor Pattison had become a supporter of the College. 

For many reasons, however, 1887 marks the most important 
single year in the development of close relations between the Col- 
lege and the State. In that year General Beaver, a long-time friend 
and trustee of the school, became governor. In that same year the 
legislature granted $100,000 for new buildings, and for the first 
time made an appropriation for ‘college operation and main- 
tenance.” 1887 was also the year of the Hatch Act providing in- 
creased federal aid to land-grant institutions for agricultural ex- 
perimental purposes.*® 

Under such favorable conditions Penn State now saw its posi- 
tion improve. In 1893 Governor Beaver even went so far as to 


*“ ABVF, Atherton, George W.; Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege,” 244, 302; Dunaway, History of the Pennsylvania State College, 118. 
See also Fred L. Pattee, Penn State Yankee (Pennsylvania State College, 
1953), 150-154. To educate “the man,” Atherton reorganized the college into 
seven schools—five technical and two non-technical. 

® Pattee, Penn State Yankee, 151; Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege,” 250. 

*® Thid., 256. 
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claim the College had become “the natural and logical capstone 
of our common school education.” Also indicative of this grow- 
ing stature were the gifts to the College in 1902 and 1903 of a 
building apiece by Charles M. Schwab and Andrew Carnegie. At 
the formal dedication of Carnegie Hall in 1904, the great steel 
magnate remarked that his two nephews thought State College was 
“the best school in the world,” and then turning to Governor 
Pennypacker (who was seated beside him on the platform) ex- 
pressed his personal satisfaction that the state had at last “awakened 
to the fact that of all the appropriations . . . none is capable of 
affording more good for this State than that to the State Col- 
ei 

But none of these men—Pennypacker, Beaver, Pattison, Car- 
negie, Schwab—was truly representative of that broad group of 
average citizens whom the land-grant institutions were specifically 
designed to serve. It remained for Atherton’s successor to tailor 
the College’s services more carefully to this need. President Edwin 
E. Sparks (1908-1920) took up where Atherton left off. Himself 
a graduate of a land-grant institution (Ohio State University) and 
already widely known as an ardent supporter of the land-grant 
idea, Sparks maintained that a land-grant college should offer an 
educational program broad enough to fulfill “the special require- 
ment and aptitude of every young man and woman.” Convinced 
that a land-grant school had an educational responsibility to all 
citizens, he liked to think of the College as “the People’s College” 
and traveled the State making innumerable speeches popularizing 
the institution’s services as well as its responsibilities. Sparks 
realized that in education, as in other fields, even the best ideas 
have to be “‘sold.”’** 

Not content with this alone, Sparks went one step further. If 
the people will not, or cannot, come to the College, he said, “Let 
us carry the College to the people.” The extension services were 
born in 1910 and thereafter expanded rapidly. Soon the Penn 
State slogan was, “Our Campus the Commonwealth.” Course of- 
ferings multiplied commensurately with these new developments. 
Because of a marked rise of interest in liberal subjects, a School 


* Tbhid., 294; letter, Carnegie to Beaver, n.d.. Beaver MSS. (Pennsylvania 
State University Library). 
* Pattee, Penn State Yankee, 198, 219; ABVF, Sparks, Edwin E. 
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of Liberal Arts was created in 1909 attesting to the wisdom of 
those who earlier had fought to retain some “literary” instruction 
along with the practical. This new school ranked on a par with the 
technical schools which now numbered four: Agriculture, En- 
gineering, Natural Science, and Mines. In addition, three unat- 
tached departments came into being largely because of student 
demand: Home Economics, Industrial Arts, and Physical Edu- 
cation. Soon Commerce and Finance, as well as basic instruction 
in Education, were also added to the instructional program.*® 

It is obvious that by the end of Spark’s administration in 1920, 
the public had accepted the land-grant idea in Pennsylvania. No 
longer was Penn State unknown and no longer was there any doubt 
of the ability of this land-grant college to furnish the Common- 
wealth with educational services commensurate with the public 
support it received. The chief question now was, how much service 
did the Commonwealth desire? Seemingly a great deal, and certain 
College officials began in the early ‘twenties to talk about institu- 
tional prestige, envisioning a campus of fifteen or twenty thousand 
students. 

Fortunately, from 1926 to 1947 Penn State had a realist for a 
president who centered his attention “not upon institutional ambi- 
tion but upon educational need.” As a result, the College under 
Ralph D. Hetzel continued to fulfill its proper function as a land- 
grant institution by remaining alive to the educational needs of 
the times rather than becoming preoccupied with aspirations for 
greatness.*? 

A graduate of Wisconsin and former President of the University 
of New Hampshire, Hetzel was steeped in the land-grant tradition 
and believed fully that, if the College offered the needed educational 
services, the state and public recognition necessary to greatness 
would follow as a matter of course. He continued to “carry the 
College to the people,” both in wartime and in peace, building 
bridges of services and friendship between the citizenry and the 
institution. During the Depression, and in spite of a severe economy 
drive, these services and this friendship were as much in evidence 
as usual, a fact which prompted Governor Pinchot to say, “I know 

® Pattee, Penn State Yankee, 198-199; Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State 
College,” 355-361 


“ ABVF, Hetzel, Ralph D.; Dunaway, History of the Pennsylvania State 
College, 239. 
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of no institution in the United States that is accomplishing better 
work.” Similarly, a decade later, Penn State was singled out for 
special commendation because of services rendered to the Com- 
monwealth and the nation during World War II.“ President 
Hetzel’s chief contribution, therefore, to the land-grant idea in 
Pennsylvania lay, not in the fact that almost 40 per cent of the 
more important buildings on the campus were built during his 
administration nor that several new schools of instruction as well 
as thousands of new students were added during his regime, but 
that he, in the best land-grant tradition, fitted the instructional, 
research, and extension programs of the institution to the educa- 
tional needs and interests of the people of the Commonwealth. 


In 1950 the land-grant idea and the Pennsylvania institution 
which embodies it passed into the custody of the school’s eleventh 
president, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower. In the succeeding five years, 
President Eisenhower has left little doubt that he and his admin- 
istration have and will continue to adapt and expand the land- 
grant idea to meet the increasing educational requirements of the 
private citizen, the state, and the nation.** In so doing, the Presi- 
dent, his administrative staff, the Penn State faculty, and the Com- 
monwealth itself, vindicate the faith placed in that idea’s future 
by those in the past. 

Now, of course, the institution’s name is the Pennsylvania State 
University, having been changed in 1953 to make name and fact 
conform.*® But regardless of the name, the University remains 
wedded to the land-grant concept. As we have seen, that con- 
cept is as old as Jefferson and yet as applicable as today’s fresh- 
men, as narrow as “making a living” yet as broad as “life.” It in- 
volves a firm belief, with Washington, in the necessity of having 
an enlightened electorate. It rests on Morrill’s faith in the efficacy 


“Ta Vie, 1932 (Pennsylvania State College, 1932), 29. 

“For Dr. Eisenhower’s views on land-grant education and his belief in it 
see The Inauguration of Milton Stover Eisenhower as President of the 
Pennsylvania State College, October 5, 1950 (published by the Pennsylvania 
State College, 1950) and Milton S, Eisenhower, “To Open the Door,” 
American Heritage, Vol. VI, No. 3 (April, 1955), 62-64. 

* As Dunaway put it, “Of all the institutions of higher education in the 
United States, the Pennsylvania State College has been consistently the most 
modest; when it was a college it called itself a high school, and when it 
became a great university it continued to call itself a college.” Dunaway, 
History of the Pennsylvania State College, 26. 
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both of the classical and of the practical. It pledges itself to the 
Jeffersonian goal of being neither static nor doctrinaire. It pro- 
poses, along with Franklin, to meet all educational needs and to 
serve the best interests of all the citizenry, not just a part of them. 

Although much will be made of statistics during this Centennial 
Year, the real story of the Pennsylvania State University is not 
to be found primarily in the increase in its student body from a 
mere 119 to 14,000, nor in the fact that its faculty and staff now 
number 3,800 as compared with the original four. Nor is its 
significance to be seen simply in the growth of an academic pro- 
gram from a single curriculum to the present sixty curricula of- 
fered in nine different colleges, or in the expansion of a physical 
plant from a small five-story “Old Main” to a modern campus of 
140 major structures.** 

Instead, the Pennsylvania State University’s primary significance 
lies in its land-grant genus, in the educational ideals of its founders 
and leaders; in an instructional program which has fulfilled the 
educational needs of 56,000 graduates who came from no special 
economic or social background seeking knowledge in everything 
from archaeology to zoology ; in its extension facilities which in the 
past year alone provided educational services of one sort or an- 
other for over one million Pennsylvanians ; and in its research and 
development program which daily aids the Commonwealth's agri- 
culture and industry as well as contributes heavily to the nation’s 
defense. 

In such manner, the Pennsylvania State University can be seen 
assuming its proper role as a public service institution and striving 
to attain the ultimate goal of the land-grant idea: a university not 
only for the people, but from the people, acting as both an instru- 
ment and a servant of the Commonwealth. 

It is difficult to believe that one hundred years ago this was 
only an idea. 


“For the most recent and complete set of statistics on the institution’s 
growth see The Pennsylvania State University: A Century of Service to 
the Commonwealth 1855-1955 (published by the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1955). 








THE IDEOLOGY OF STEPHEN SIMPSON, 
UPPERCLASS CHAMPION OF THE EARLY 
PHILADELPHIA WORKINGMEN’S 
MOVEMENT 


By Epwarp PESSEN 


HEN we speak of the labor movement today we mean by 
W it trade unions composed of men who work for wages, led 
by men who for the most part have risen from the ranks 
after fairly long careers as wage earners. Political parties, no 
matter how sympathetic, middle-class reformers, no matter how 
friendly to labor, are not considered part of that movement. It 
has not always been so. In what has come to be called the Age of 
Jackson, or, more precisely, the decade ending in the Panic of 
1837, such diverse organizations as Working Men’s parties, 
associations of farmers, factory operatives and city mechanics, 
trades’ unions consisting of skilled artisans organized in their 
respective craft societies, emerged to form America’s first labor 
movement.’ These varied organizations were often led by men 
who had not themselves been workers.? One of the most unusual 
and interesting of this highly unusual group of early labor lead- 
ers was Stephen Simpson, recently described as the leading spokes- 
man of the Philadelphia Working Men’s party.* 

Simpson, the son of a Philadelphia banking official, was the 
Congressional candidate of the Working Men’s party of Philadel- 


*Dr. Edward Pessen, formerly Instructor in History at the City College 
of New York, is now Professor of History at Fisk University. His Ph.D. 
dissertation (Columbia University), The Social Philosophies of Early Amer- 
ican Leaders of Labor, is soon to be published. : ‘ 

* John R. Commons and Associates, History of Labour in the United States 
(New York, 1918), I, 25, 169, 185; Selig Perlman, 4 History of Trade 
Unionism in the United States (New York, 1922), 9; Mary Beard, A Short 
History of the American Labor Movement (New York, 1920), chapter 3; 
Philip S. Foner, History of the Labor Movement in the United States (New 
York, 1947), 122, 127; George R. Taylor, The Transportation Revolution 
(New York, 1951), 252. 

*See Edward Pessen, “The Social Philosophies of Early American Lead- 
ers of Labor” (Columbia University Doctoral Dissertation, 1954), 14-16, 75. 

* Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), 201. 
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phia in the 1830 elections.* His acceptance of that party’s support, 
together with a volume he wrote the following year purporting to 
analyze the ills of society from the workingman’s viewpoint,° 
comprised the substance of his identification with the labor move- 
ment. The unusual nature of the early American labor movement 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the fact that so tenuous 
a connection gained for Simpson the reputation as a major labor 
leader.® In fact his admirers, impressed by the radicalism of his 
views, called him the “American Cobbett,” after the fiery English 
reformer and anticapitalist.’ 

Though he has attracted the notice of a number of scholars, 
both Simpson’s place in the early labor movement and the sig- 
nificance of his ideas, remain to be determined.’ It is the aim 
of this paper briefly to examine his ties with the workingmen and 
to evaluate his ideology, in the hope that in so doing further light 
may be thrown on the nature of the early labor movement. 

Simpson was born in Philadelphia in 1789 of well-to-do parents. 
His father was an important official first in the Bank of the United 
States and later the Philadelphia bank of Stephen Girard.® Simp- 
son himself in his early manhood worked a short time in Girard’s 
bank, but was far more interested in literary pursuits. He edited 


“The Philadelphia Mechanics’ Free Press, October 2, 1830. 

* Stephen Simpson, The Working Man’s Manual, A New Theory of 
Political Economy on the Principle of Production the Source of Wealth, 
Including an Enquiry into the Principles of Public Credit, Currency, the 
Wages of Labour, the Production of Wealth, the Distribution of Wealth, 
Consumption of Wealth, Popular Education, and the Elements of Social Gov- 
ernment in General, as they appear open to the scrutiny of common sense 
and the Philosophy of the Age (Philadelphia, 1831). 

®*New York Working Man’s Advocate, September 3, October 8, 1931. 

* Thomas Brothers, The United States of North America as They Really 
Are (London, 1840), 119; Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American 
Civilization (New York, 1946), II, 645. On Cobbett, see G. D. H. Cole, The 
Life of William Cobbett (New York, 1926). 

* Schlesinger, Jr., in effect dismisses him because he opposed Jackson; 
op. cit., 202; Dorfman concentrates on the purely economic implications of 
his thought, while also exposing certain sordid aspects of his later political 
and financial activities; op. cit., 645-648; Philip R. V. Curoe discusses peda- 
gogical aspects of Simpson’s educational theories, in Educational Attitudes 
and Policies of Organised Labor in the United States (New York, 1926), 
45-47; Broadus Mitchell misinterprets Simpson’s ideas on labor and value 
to the point where he describes Simpson as an important “anticipator” of 
Marx, in his brief article, “Stephen Simpson,” in the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography; Joseph L. Blau simply includes a brief excerpt from Simp- 
son’s writings in his anthology of the era, Social Theories of Jacksonian 
Democracy (New York, 1947). 

® Stephen Simpson, Stephen Girard (Philadelphia, 1832), 110-115. 
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a number of short-lived newspapers and journals, wrote poetry 
and newspaper articles, and belonged to an esoteric society which 
discussed contemporary literary trends.*° 

He was also interested in politics. An early admiration for 
Jackson, first formed when Simpson, who had volunteered to fight 
in the War of 1812, served under the General at New Orleans, 
turned sour after the election of 1828 when Simpson’s hopes for 
a position in the new Administration were disappointed. There- 
after Simpson became an ardent anti-Jacksonian, though his antip- 
athy towards Old Hickory did not prevent him in 1830 from co- 
operating with the youthful Working Men’s party, nor did it 
prevent him from embracing a radical social program. Evidently 
one did not have to be pro-Jackson to be pro-labor or radical." 


In view of the questions raised recently about the authenticity 
of some of the alleged labor organizations of the Jackson era,’ 
it is worthwhile to examine briefly this Working Men’s party 
which nominated Simpson to Congress. Certainly it was not a 
labor organization similar to any which flourish today. It devoted 
itself to politics, championed varied humanitarian reforms, such 
as the abolition of imprisonment for debt or legislation on religion, 
which were far removed from bread and butter issues, and in fact 
supported mainly wealthy men as its candidates for office.** 


Stephen Simpson, “Literary Clubs,” in The Author's Jewel (Phila- 
delphia, 1823), 79; Mitchell, loc. cit. 

“Of course those who hold as does the author of the Age of Jackson, 
that Jackson was labor’s champion and that everywhere labor groups and 
their spokesmen supported him, will find it difficult to reconcile their views 
to this hard fact. For refutations of Schlesinger, Jr.’s theory [actually stated 
earlier by Arthur M. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in American History 
(New York, 1922), 209, and Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Move- 
ment (New York, 1928), 9, among others], see William A. Sullivan, “Did 
Labor Support Andrew Jackson?” Political Science Quarterly, LXII (De- 
cember, 1947), 569-580; Joseph Dorfman, “The Jackson Wage-Earner 
Thesis,” American Historical Review, LIV (January, 1949), 296-306; 
Edward Pessen, “Did Labor Support Jackson?: the Boston Story,” Political 
Science Quarterly, LXIV (June, 1949), 262-274; Richard B. Morris, 
“Andrew Jackson Strikebreaker,” American Historical Review, LV (Oc- 
tober, 1949), 54-68. 

See Dorfman, Joc. cit. 

* William A. Sullivan in analyzing the backgrounds of its one hundred 
candidates found that ten were “working men,” twenty-three “professional 
men,” fifty-three “merchants and manufacturers,” eleven “gentlemen,” and 
three had no recorded occupation; “A Study of the Industrial Worker in 
Pennsylvania 1800-1840” (Columbia University Doctoral Dissertation, 1951), 
245. 
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Yet it is also clear that this party grew out of the discontent 
of the Philadelphia workingmen with the long working day which 
required them to work from sunup to sundown. A hard-fought 
strike by the carpenters for the ten-hour day in the summer of 
1827, was followed later that year by the organization of the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations, consisting of workers 
in many trades, and the following summer in the organization of 
the political movement.’* According to a story which appeared in 
the Mechanics’ Free Press, the voice of the Philadelphia labor 
movement, “at a very large and respectable meeting of Journey- 
men House Carpenters held on Tuesday evening, July Ist (1828), 
at the District Court Room, ... the Mechanics’ Union of Trades 
Associations (entered) . . . into measures for procuring a nomi- 
nation of candidates for legislative and other public offices, who 
will support the interest of the working classes.”** Thus was the 
Philadelphia Working Men’s party born, in the promise to support 
politically any and all men who backed workingmen’s measures. 
That the party did later nominate wealthy candidates was no vio- 
lation or contradiction of its labor character, but, instead, adher- 
ence to its original promise that a man’s views rather than his 
social status were to determine his candidacy.*® 

Likewise, the broad humanitarian program supported by the 
party is suggestive not of the party’s non-labor character but 
rather of the fact that workingmen were concerned not only with 
job conditions but with status. In urging “universal education, 
abolition of chartered monopolies, equal taxation, revision or ab- 
olition of the militia system, a less expensive law system, all offi- 
cers to be elected directly by the people, a lien law for labourers, 
no legislation on religion,’!7 the Philadelphia Working Men’s 
party expressed the truth that men live not by bread alone. All 
of the evidence indicates not that the Working Men’s party was 
a misnomer, but rather that workingmen of that era were ready 


* Mechanics’ Free Press, May to October, 1828; Commons, History of 
Labour, I, Part II, Chapter 2. 

*%* Mechanics’ Free Press, July 5, 1828. 

**Qn some occasions, however, employers were denied positions as officers 
in the party; ibid., August 30, 1828. 

“This was the Philadelphia program; Mechanics’ Free Press, April 16, 
1831; for the New York program, see the Working Man’s Advocate, Octo- 
ber 29, 1831; for the Boston program, see the Boston Courier, August 28, 
1830. 
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to utilize diverse stratagems in order to achieve equal status as 
citizens and better conditions as workers.*® 


Supported primarily because he favored a system of equal edu- 
cation, Simpson accepted a place on the Working Men’s ticket 
despite the fact that he was also the candidate of the Federal 
party. His race was unsuccessful, and within a year the Working 
Men’s party itself went under, after its infiltration by scheming 
professional politicians.’® By August of 1831 Simpson had founded 
a new paper, the Pennsylvania Whig, an organ devoted to the po- 
litical interests of the Whigs, abuse of the Administration, and 
subscribed to by the second Bank of the United States, whose poli- 
cies it defended.*° His support of the Bank brought on him the 
scorn of former admirers in the eastern labor movement, who 
accused him of having discarded his earlier sympathy for labor.** 

Actually, these criticisms of Simpson were not quite accurate 
and did not do him justice, for it is not true that “all of his pre- 
vious opinions were forsaken.” In September of 1831 he published 
his Working Man’s Manual. Described by Simpson as “a plain 
elucidation of some of the leading principles of the working men,” 
this volume affords us the best evidence of his social thought, 
while demonstrating that its author continued to believe in 1831 
as he had in 1830 that idle capitalists profited at the expense of 
industrious labor.*? It is true that even in this book, Simpson’s 
strange positions with respect to certain concrete issues, fore- 


*® See Louis H. Arky, “The Mechanics Union of Trade Associations and 
the Formation of the Philadelphia Working Men’s Movement,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXVI (April, 1952), 142-176, 
for evidence on the authenticity and radicalism of the Philadelphia work- 
ingmen’s political movement. This writer’s own researches into the New 
York and Boston workingmen’s parties has convinced him that the tendency 
of these movements to support upper-class candidates, reflects the middle- 
class aspirations of labor of that era, rather than the spuriousness of these 
parties; see E. Pessen, “Did Labor Support Jackson?: the Boston Story,” 
267, and E. Pessen, “Thomas Skidmore, Agrarian Reformer in the Early 
American Labor Movement,” New York History, XXXV_ (July, 1954), 
280-296. 

* Commons, History of Labour, I, 215-216; Sullivan, “Did Labor Support 
Jackson?” (Columbia Master’s Essay, 1947), 33-34. 

® Pennsylvania Whig, August 24, 1831; Dorfman, The Economic Mind in 
American Civilisation, II, 647. 

“See the Mechanics’ Free Press, the Working Man's Advocate, Septem- 
ber 3, October 8, 1831. 

= See remarks made by Simpson in his letter of acceptance to the Work- 
ing Man’s party; Philadelphia Inquirer, August 25, 1830, cited in Commons, 
op. cit., 192. 
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shadow the opportunism of his later years, marked as they were 
by specious financial enterprises and dubious attempts to curry 
favor with the Democratic party.** But its inconsistencies notwith- 
standing, the Working Man’s Manual remains a trenchant com- 
mentary on the society of its day. 

What were Simpson’s views with respect to the pressing social 
problems of this era? 

In common with other leading figures in the labor movement, 
he professed to see American society torn by inequality and 
dominated by a few wealthy capitalists.** Everywhere, according 
to Simpson, workingmen were degraded, forced to work long 
hours for low wages, denied the privileges and the opportunities 
which distinguished a civilized from a barbarian society, and 
held in undisguised contempt.** Despite the fact that labor, now 
as always, constituted the great majority of the population, whose 
interests were identical with society’s as a whole, it remained 
the most oppressed of all classes, identified with servility and 
slavery. In his language, the workers “produce all the wealth of 
society without sharing a thousandth part of it: . . . they do all 
the work—elect all the public functionaries—fight all our battles 
—gain all our victories—cause all our enjoyments to flow upon 
u after age, and still remain 
destitute of the frugal store of competence, which ought to be 
the reward of industry.”’** 

Simpson believed that labor’s claims to more and better things 
were dictated not by benevolence but by the fact that labor created 
all wealth.2* For he shared the view prevalent among labor re- 
formers in this country and England that value was created by 
labor and that it was natural law that those responsible for the 
production of wealth should reap its benefits.?$ 





“See Dorfman, op. cit., 647-648. 

“On the prevalence of this view see Pessen, “The Social Philosophies of 
Early American Leaders of Labor,” 87-88. 

* Simpson, Working Man’s Manual, 14, 16-17, 29, 70, 86. 

* Tbid., 29. 

* Tbid., 51, 53-55, 64, 217. 

See the New York Free Enquirer, January 16, February 13, 1830; 
Thomas Skidmore, The Rights of Man to Property! (New York, 1829), 
154, 226-227, 239; the New York Daily Sentinel, April 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
1830; George Henry Evans, in the Working Man’s Adz rocate, October J; 
1829, April 3, 1830, and in The Man, February 18, June 28, 1834, 1, 145; 
Seth Luther, "An Address on the Origin and Progress of Avarice (Boston, 
1834), 3, 6, 10, 12, 40, and An Address to the Working Men of New * 
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It is Simpson’s discussion of labor and the distribution of the 
wealth it creates that leads a recent biographer to describe him as 
an important anticipator of Marx.*® Now it is true that Simpson 
was critical of the prevalent mode of distribution and the tradi- 
tional political economy in which it was justified. He favored a 
new scheme of analysis according to which the distribution of 
things was to be determined almost completely by their manner 
of production.*° 

Yet his writings seem more radical than they actually are. 
Mitchell misinterprets his thought when he describes it as an 
important anticipation of Marx because of Simpson’s alleged 
“contention that labor should . . . receive the whole of its pro- 
duction.”** Simpson never goes that far. What he asks for is not 
the total product. “As labour is the only basis of wealth,” he 
writes, “a just proportion of it must be given to the industrious, 
to enable them to rear their offspring.” He thus favors a larger 
share, rather than the whole of the product for labor. This is more 
a simple call for higher wages than a revolutionary assault on 
surplus value. 

He seeks higher status as well as better working conditions for 
labor, in this respect perfectly mirroring the aspirations of the 
organized workingmen’s movement of his day. “There is, there 
can be,” in his opinion, “but one rule for estimating the value of 
labour—on principles of equity—benevolence, and social harmony 
—that rule is, human happiness ; general competence and as nearly 
as possible, an equality of the enjoyments of life. The end of 
labour being happiness—it is self-evident that happiness must 


England (Philadelphia, 1836), 25; Charles Douglas, “Trades Unions,” in 
the New England Artisan, May 31, 1834, June 21, 1834; Thomas Brothers, 
in the Radical Reformer and Working Man’s Advocate, July 4, 11, 1835, 
50-51, 68; Theophilus Fisk, “Capital Against Labor,” the Working Man’s 
Advocate, July 25, 1835; John Ferral, quoted in The Man, August 29, 
1834; William English, “Oration Delivered at the Trades’ Union Celebra- 
tion of the 4th of July, 1835,” in the Radical Reformer, August 1, 1835, 125; 
Ely Moore, Address Delivered Before the General Trades’ Union of the City 
of New York (New York, 1833) ; John Commerford, “Address Delivered 
Before the General Trades’ Union of New York and Vicinity,” Working 
Man’s Advocate, September 19, 1835; The Union, April 21, 1836. On Eng- 
lish advocacy of this view see M. Beer, A History of British Socialism 
(London, 1948), I, 102; Mark Hovell, The Chartist Movement (London, 
1925), passim. 

*® Mitchell, Joc. cit. 

* Simpson, Working Man’s Manual, 82. 

* Mitchell, Joc. cit. 
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regulate the just value of labour.” Evidently the precise ratio of 
this revised formula for rewarding labor was to be determined 
by an arrangement not altogether unlike that governing the estab- 
lishment of the Just Price in former days, i.e., the intervention of 
a rational authority guided by its own understanding of the com- 
mon good. 


Simpson himself attempts to forewarn those who might mis- 
read his analysis. “It is a fallacy to imagine, that we are aiming to 
controvert the established legitimate doctrines of political econ- 
omy,” he explicitly states. “Our object reaches higher—is more 
rationa\—and more laudable. It strikes at a fundamental principle 
in the distribution of wealth—that Labour shall share with Capital, 
in the profits of trade, in a more equitable ratio.” Simpson is 
urging not confiscation of one class by another but more equitable 
sharing by the two.* 

At a time when opponents of labor tarred it with the brush of 
“agrarianism,” or the alleged desire to confiscate all private wealth 
and redivide it equally,** Simpson made clear his hostility to such 
a sweeping program. Neither he nor labor desired equality of 
wealth or a community of property, he assured the public. And 
though he believed that large amounts of property were often held 
unfairly by men who had contributed little or nothing to its value, 
neither did he favor immediate modification of such holdings.** 


But if his theories were neither socialistic nor revolutionist, they 
were nevertheless radical. He sharply criticized private property 
and the system by which it is passed on, hereditarily, in violation 
of the natural law that it should properly belong to those whose 
labor gives it value.*® According to him society is marked by bitter 
class conflict, with a vast gulf and mutual hatred separating these 
two classes, capital and labor.*® He was bitter with reference to 
charity and humanitarianism, interpreted by him as sheer hypoc- 
risy: the “pseudo-benevolence” of the wealthy leads them “to go 


“Simpson, Working Man’s Manual, 87-88, 89, 229. 

“The fact that Thomas Skidmore, who had written a book in favor of 
redistribution of property, had for a brief period been a leader of the New 
York Working Men’s party, was never allowed to be forgotten by men 
interested in embarrassing the labor movement; Pessen, “Thomas Skid- 
more,” passim. 

% Simpson, Working Man’s Manual, 27-28, 89, 137-138, 230. 

* Tbid:, 53-55, 135. 

*% Tbid., 211. 
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among the wretched, who are famishing for want, and exhort 
them to economy and temperance; or, alarmed by their cries of 
anguish, and maledictions of suffering, she gathers the poor into 
an alms-house, and eases her philanthropy, by feeding them on 
offals, and giving their dead bodies to the dissecting room, to de- 
fray a portion of the expense.’”** 

He poured scorn on Malthusianism, widely respected here and 
abroad at that time for its conservative social dicta, as a spurious 
attempt to justify social disharmony and inequality. The main 
significance of the doctrine, according to Simpson, was the un- 
witting testimony to the degeneracy of the times furnished by its 
general acceptance.** Only class bias prevented its adherents from 
noting its fallacy: “it is a singular infatuation prevailing among 
all modern writers on economy, that the scarcity of food among 
the labouring people is attributable to excess of population, whilst 
the palpable fact was staring them in the face, that the excess 
of bloated accumulation in the rich, demonstrated the falsity of 
the hypothesis.’*® 

Pauperism, charged Simpson, was not the product of an iron 
law of nature, but of an inequitable social system. In contrast to 
nature, which proclaimed the possibility of plenty for all, society, 
inevitably dominated by a selfish few, misused and misappropriated 
nature’s abundance: “the perversions and vices of man, and not 
the order of nature, have generated the excrescence of pauperism, 
upon the face of the earth.”*° Ultimately, Simpson’s rejection of 
Malthusianism is based not only on the doctrine’s conservatism, 
but on its negativism: instead of its dismal counsel to the poor 
that they had best restrain their sexual urge, “because they may 
not be able to support themselves, we are bound by every consid- 
eration of sound policy, religion, morality and benevolence, to de- 
vise means to diminish their poverty, by seeking out and removing 
the causes of so unequal a distribution of labour, and encourage 
both marriage and population, as the means of national wealth, 
as well as individual happiness.”** He is unwilling to acquiesce 


* Ibid., 128. 

* [bid., 225, 229. 
* Tbid., 48. 

“ Ibid., 127. 

“ Ibid., 227. 
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in the notion, so contrary to his idea of natural law, that man must 
resign himself to insufficiency. 


His radicalism is further revealed in his discussion of education. 
Now it is true that many reformers of that and other eras cen- 
tered their attention on education as the panacea largely because 
they feared the harsh consequences of a more frontal attack on 
social institutions. A policy of securing fundamental reform in 
society through the education of the working people, was actually 
conservative insofar as it taught that asocial institutions could not 
be improved by the laying on of hands. For it follows that, if 
Frances Wright’s dictum is true that “until equality be planted 
in the mind, in the habits, in the manners, in the feelings, think 
not it can ever be in the condition,” reform of society is super- 
ficial and ephemeral, and must wait on the inner reform or edu- 
cation of individuals. Yet Simpson managed to combine enthusi- 
astic support of education as the means to reform, with avoidance 
of the conservative implications of that position. 

Workers, all men, had a natural right to education. And espe- 
cially in a democratic society, “where every man is an elector,” 
was the fulfillment of this right a matter of vital concern. Yet 
public education was not in force, primarily because the rich op- 
posed it. They feared that an educated working class would know 
how to secure its own interests ; the surest way to keep labor down 
was to keep it ignorant—this was the way Simpson read their 
motives. “It is the attitude of capital,” he writes, “to intimidate, 
repress, silence!” The rich “were fearful of losing their exclusive 
privileges, by imparting knowledge to the mass of the people.” 
Their fear was justified, because once workers did become edu- 
cated they would put an end to their oppression through their use 
of the ballot. Simpson anticipated other benefits deriving from 
education, including sobriety, virtue, greater self-respect and social 
status for workers. Essentially, however, he regarded it as an 
instrument control of which would enable workingmen more ef- 
fectively to promote their interests as a class.*? No one of the edu- 


“ Tbid., 20, 40-41, 42, 50, 205, 212, 215. Curoe is especially struck by Simp- 
son’s early insistence on a compulsory attendance law and better methods 
for the training of teachers, and refers to him as an “outstanding educational 
philosopher”; Educational Attitudes and Policies of Organised Labor in 
the United States, 45-47. 
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cational reformers, in the labor movement or out, based his sup- 
port of education so fully on its alleged effects in stimulating 
labor’s class consciousness.** 

Simpson advised workingmen to expect nothing from the major 
parties. Adding his voice to those of other labor leaders,** he 
warned that “nothing of a public nature, at the present era, is so 
worthy of the attention of the people as the fallacious structure 
and pernicious tendency of the parties now in vogue, whose 
foundations are as futile, as their results are nugatory to the great 
body of the people.”** It was not the parties alone which were the 
source of the problem but the political system within which they 
operated. For Simpson like other social critics held that in the 
absence of an equitable economic structure, ‘true, legitimate, and 
rational freedom” was not to be secured by the right to vote for 
political candidates dedicated to the status quo.*® 

Incongruously intertwined with his radical strictures are con- 
servative notions more typical of the businessman than the labor 
leader. And as is clear in his anti-Malthusian argument, the 
business and the labor view could intermingle even in the discus- 
sion of one particular issue. Thus he denounces banks and the 
paper money they issue, as among the fundamental causes of the 
workers’ alleged degradation; banking enabled the rich to “‘extort 
labor upon their own terms of bare subsistence’; banks “levied a 
tax directly upon every commodity produced by labour; which 
tax became immediately absorbed into the pocket of the capital- 
ists’; banks and paper money actually rob the worker, since 
through their operations “a monied aristocracy intercepts the just 
wages of labour to the industrious man, and snatches it from 
him.”’** But the system brings ruin not to the worker alone, for 
“where the balloon of paper credit is in full expansion, an estate 
may cost fifty thousand dollars; and when the same balloon has 
collapsed, it will sell for twenty thousand dollars, and the first 
purchaser may be a beggar—yet the estate, the real value, remains 


*See ibid., Frank T. Carlton, Economic Infiuences Upon Education 
Progress in the United States 1820-1850 (Madison, 1908); Pessen, “The 
Social Philosophies of Early American Leaders of Labor,” 284-308. 

“On the hostility of the labor leaders of the era towards both parties. 
see ibid., 105-114, 310-315. 

“© Simpson, Working Man’s Manual, 20. 
* Tbid., 10, 13, 19. 
“ Thid., 13, 69, 76-77. 
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the same, neither augmented, nor diminished in value. This is one 
of the evils attending the paper money system, which causes pieces 
of paper to represent commodities, and substitute the fiction for 
the reality of labour,” is his dour conclusion about the terrible 
effects of a dynamic credit system on security of property.* 

It was in the opinions he expressed on certain specific economic 
questions that Simpson most disappointed some of his followers, 
especially those to whom Jackson’s war on the Second Bank of 
the United States had taken on the character of a crusade. Simp- 
son praised the Bank as a public benefit, managing to reconcile 
his opposition to banking in general with support of the giant of 
them all, by the ingenuous argument that the “monster” protected 
the people against the paper-money depredations of the smaller 
banks.*® He did, however, urge the Bank to reform its inner 
structure and certain of its practices.°° 

He also came out in favor of the American System, a sales tax 
(though not on “necessaries of life’), the continued introduction 
of labor-saving machinery into the economy, the beneficent effects 
of the frontier, and for a system of administering aid to paupers 
which “should be invisible to the naked eye.’’** As is the case with 
other reformers before and after, and in fact as is true of most 
mortals, some of his views appear contradictory. 

Yet it is just this inconsistency, the juxtaposition of radical 
and conservative ideas in his social philosophy, which gives it 
special interest. Many an “instinctive socialist” challenged the 
employers’ claim to profit, but it was something distinctly rarer 
for an individual of Simpson’s social background to do so. His 
social philosophy is interesting not only in its own right but for 
what it tells us of the labor organizations of Simpson’s time, 
ready to confer leadership on men holding such views. The early 

* [bid., 187, 189. 

* Tbid., 101. 

*® Simpson’s approval of the Second Bank of the United States was not 
as unqualified as some contemporary and modern comments make it appear. 
Thus he favored amendments in its charter which would “divest the insti- 
tution of a portion of its selfish and mercenary spirit,” place a limit upon 

“the grasping passion of the stock holders” for the highest possible interest, 
etc., specifically by limiting its dividends, preventing proxy voting and monop- 


oly of management, and earmarking excess profits for appropriations “to 
the cause of Public Education”; Pennsylvania Whig, May 2, 1832. 


Simpson, Working Man’s Manual, 34, 112-133, 146-150, 153, 155-156, 
172-186. 
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labor movement, its membership, embraced seemingly paradoxical 
views, combining the aspiration towards employer status, with 
sharp denunciation of the wage system. In Simpson it had not 
only one of its most effective voices for expressing this dualism, 
but one of the most vivid actual embodiments of the dichotomy 
characteristic of early American labor thought. 








THE VISIONS OF HANDSOME LAKE 


By Ray FappEen* 
(Aren Akweks) 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


There is but one Indian reservation in Pennsylvania, the Cornplanter 
Tract on the banks of the Allegheny River in Warren County. This bit of 
Seneca land is a reminder to us how deeply interwoven Pennsylvania his- 
tory is with the history of the Iroquois Confederacy. It is a reminder also 
that we in the Keystone State share with the Empire State responsibility for 
preserving our Iroquois heritage. 

When William Penn first arrived, the Indians in Pennsylvania all lived 
under the Iroquois aegis. During the later colonial period, Iroquois vice- 
regents, such as Shickellamy and Tanacharisson stationed at the Forks of 
the Susquehanna and of the Ohio, saw to it that Iroquois sovereignty was 
effectively maintained. During the French and Indian War the lroquois, 
though officially neutral, brought Teedyuscung to heel at the Easton Treaty 
of 1758 and so helped to end the Indian war on Pennsylvania’s borders. 
During the Revolution, the Iroquois Confederacy, after two years of non- 
interference, decided to allow each of its six member nations to choose its 
own course. Following that decision, the Senecas inflicted on us a severe 
defeat at Wyoming, which was avenged the following year by General Sul- 
livan. The Oneidas, on the other hand, gave George Washington conspicuous 
help at Valley Forge in the spring of 1778. 

When the war was over, Cornplanter, a Seneca Indian who had fought 
against the United States, accepted the verdict of battle, and strove to per- 
suade his people to follow him in a policy of peaceful co-existence with the 
people of the Thirteen Council Fires. In gratitude for these efforts, which 
were as beneficial to the white people as they were to the members of his 
own race, Congress granted to him and to his descendants forever the land 
surrounding his town of Jenuchshadego on the Allegheny. These river lands 


*Ray Fadden (Aren Akweks), a Mohawk of the Wolf Clan, is secretary 
of the Akwesasne Mohawk Counselor Organization, school teacher, member 
of the Longhouse, author, and lecturer. He became interested in Iroquois 
history when he discovered that his Mohawk Boy Scout troop knew so little 
about the background of their own people. To remedy that defect, he has 
written and illustrated many pamphlets, including Sa-ko-ri-on-nie-ni, Our 
Great Teacher (Handsome Lake), Formation of the Ho-de-no-sau-ne or 
League of the Five Nations, History of the St. Regis Akwesasne Mohawks, 
and a Key to Indian Pictographs. With the help of his boys, he has re- 
cently built and equipped a Six Nations Museum at Onchiota in the 
Adirondacks. 
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remain today the best memorial in Pennsylvania to the great Iroquois Con- 
federacy out of whose territories the Keystone State has been carved. 

“The great Iroquois Confederacy.” Does this numerically-small people, 
broken up as they now are in a number of reservations in the United States 
and Canada, deserve such a title? If you doubt it, recall the recent shifts in 
leadership among the world’s great powers, and be reminded that a nation’s 
greatness is not a matter of absolute size and wealth, but is to be esti- 
mated in relation to its environment, which is constantly changing. The 
population of England, for instance, during the nineteenth century was much 
smaller than it is today; yet during most of that century England was the 
foremost world power, whereas today, despite the increase in her popula- 
tion and the rise in her standard of living, she yields place to the American 
giant. 

In William Penn’s day the Iroquois, though at that time no greater in 
numbers than they are today (not more than fifteen thousand men, women, 
and children), were unquestionably the greatest power in this part of the 
world. Not only did they hold good title to most of the land comprised in 
Penn's grant from the King of England, but their viceroys (“half kings,” 
our ancestors called them) and their war parties maintained stability over 
an area comparable in size to the ancient Roman Empire. However small 
their numbers may now seem (in comparison, that is, with the white new- 
comers who occupy most of their country), they have cause enough for 
pride in memories of a time when their diplomatic wampum belts circulated 
from the Atlantic Ocean to beyond the Mississippi River and from Hudson 
Bay to Florida. 

In all the ups and downs of Iroquois national life, two events stand out, 
marking the sharpest turning points in their history. One is the founding of 
the Confederacy: the bringing together by Deganawidah and Hiawatha of 
five weak nations into a union—loose in appearance but psychologically 
sound and therefore effective—that made them all but invincible. The other 
is the career of Handsome Lake. 

Skaniadariyo, or “Handsome Lake,” was a chief of the Turtle Clan in 
the Seneca nation. He came on to the national scene in the darkest days 
of his people’s history, a time when they were so oppressed by the greed, 
and duplicity of the white people who swarmed about them that they had 
all but given up the struggle for national existence and resigned themselves 
to forgetfulness in the rum bottle. Handsome Lake roused them with a new 
gospel of hope. He restored their self-respect and prepared the way for 
an Iroquois renaissance. 

The Deganawidah-Hiawatha episode belongs, geographically at least, to 
New York State, where its individual incidents took place. The Handsome 
Lake episode, on the other hand, belongs to Pennsylvania. It was on the 
Cornplanter Tract in 1799 and 1800 that Handsome Lake had his visions, 
visions in which messengers from the Creator presented him with the Good 
Word, Gaizwiio, which he in turn was instructed to convey to his fellow 
nationals. 
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The story of Handsome Lake is no mere stuff of dreams, but has solid 
historical proportions. The prophet found solutions for the local problems 
of his people, and succeeded in giving them a national rebirth. The story of 
his career is devoutly preserved by a large number of the Iroquois today. 
It is taught in the Longhouses. It inspires the thinking and provides an 
artistic outlet for many of their finest people. 

Among Handsome Lake’s present followers, Mr. Ray Fadden (Aren 
Akweks), a school teacher living on the St. Regis Mohawk Reservation in 
New York State, has this year put the story of the prophet into striking and 
beautiful form. He has strung beads of colored glass, like the wampum 
made of shell beads by his ancestors, in the symbolic patterns of ancient 
Indian pictography (with adaptations to meet his individual needs), and 
so depicted the career and visions of Handsome Lake. 

At the request of the editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, Mr. Fadden has 
translated his wampum, symbol by symbol, for our readers. For most of 
them, it will serve as an introduction to the striking and powerful figure 
who is chiefly responsible for the Iroquois renaissance of a century and a 
half ago. Those who wish to pursue the subject further may do so in the 
late Dr. Arthur Parker’s work entitled, The Code of Handsome Lake 
(Albany, 1913). See also “The Religion of Handsome Lake: Its Origin and 
Development,” by Merle H. Deardorff (Symposium on Local Diversity in 
Iroquois Culture, edited by William N. Fenton: Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 149); and “Halliday Jackson’s 
Journal to the Seneca Indians, 1798-1800,” edited by Anthony F. C. Wallace, 


PENNSYLVANIA History, Vol. XIX, Nos. 2 and 3 (April and July, 1952). 
The present version is a fair abridgement of the larger narrative. We are 


privileged to present it in the words of a living member of the Longhouse. 

It will be noticed in the text below that the followers of Handsome Lake, 
like the followers of Mohammed, revere Jesus. Indeed, the Indians find in 
the Cross a symbol of the persecution they as a race have suffered since the 
white man’s coming to this continent. The Iroquois have a legend—not, 
however, in the Handsome Lake canon—in which Deganawidah, whose 
message of Peace and Power laid the foundation of the Confederacy, shows 
to friends the mark of the nails in his hands and feet. 





HIS is the story of the great prophet of the Senecas, the 
People of the Mountain. 

Many years ago, the Seneca people lived beside the Beautiful 
River, the Genesee. At that time there was born among them a 
boy of the clan of the Wolf.* They named him Skaniadariyo, 
Handsome Lake. This was at a time when the White Men came 


*He was later adopted by the Turtle Clan, and became a Turtle sachem. 
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THE BEAD RECORD OF HANDSOME LAKE 


Ray Fadden (left), John Fadden (right). 
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to the Seneca country and by force of arms and other pressure 
forced the Senecas to leave their beautiful land. With sad hearts 
they followed the trail toward the setting sun. Some went to a 
place called Buffalo Creek. Some went to a place called Tonawanda. 
Some went to Cattaraugus. One band went down to the mountain 
country along the Ohio. There they built a settlement at Allegany 
and another south of it on the Cornplanter Tract in Pennsylvania. 

In that time long ago, no one had ever told the Indian people 
that drinking was evil. And so they used to get their furs, their 
meat, and other things to trade with, and loaded them into their 
canoes. They would paddle down the Ohio [Allegheny] River 
to the white man’s town of Pittsburgh, and there they would 
trade their furs and meat for the White Man’s firewater. This 
happened many times, and many people were killed under the 
influence of liquor. Some were drowned and others were murdered. 
Their minds became crazy, drinking that stuff. On the way home, 
it was the custom to lash their canoes together, the sober Indians 
paddling on the outside, while those who were drunk lay in the 
inside canoe with the liquor. The people in the villages to which 
they were returning knew what to expect. They had had ex- 
perience before with Indians who had been to the White Man’s 
town. They knew these Indians would be drunk and wild in their 
heads. So they left the village and went into the forest, some here, 
some there. Soon in the forest you could see smoke coming up, 
single smokes from the campfires of different families, waiting for 
their people, their young men, to get sober. The dogs roamed 
about the village, howling. The cabin fires were stamped out and 
the kettles were overturned. Everywhere drunken people roamed 
about, some with weapons, killing. All this was under the influence 
of liquor. 

Handsome Lake grew to be a man. He was like the rest of the 
Seneca people of that time. He loved the white man’s firewater. 
He often returned drunk to his village, Cornplanter’s Town. When 
he was drunk, he did things that were not right, singing the sacred 
songs, the Harvest Song, the Great Feather Dance Song. He of- 
fended the Creator. Because he did such things he became very ill. 
He became so sick that he had to go to bed. He lay there for four 
years, a helpless invalid. The flesh melted away from his body. He 
was like a bundle of bones. 
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He lay there, day after day. Sometimes, when night came, he 
would look up and see the moon, the stars. He would think to 
himself: ‘‘How beautiful the moon, how beautiful the stars. Never 
before have I thought about these things. Our Creator put those 
in the sky for us.” And he would thank the Creator who put the 
stars and the moon in the sky. He did not think he could live 
another day, so he begged the Creator to give him strength to see 
the stars just once more. 

During the day the birds were singing. He would think: “Our 
Creator put those here to make us happy. How beautiful the thrush 
is. I wish I could live to see another day. I wish I could get well 
again. Out of the swamp I hear the frogs. I hear the wind blowing 
through the trees. I hear the river outside, talking.’ All these 
things he thought of, and all gave him pleasure. He thanked God 
for all of them. In the daytime the warm sun warmed his whole 
body. He thanked God that the warm sun was there. He thanked 
Our Creator for all these things. 

At the end of four years, one day when his daughter and her hus- 
husband were outside the bark house shelling beans, they heard the 
old man say in Seneca, “Niyoh—All right.” They looked up, and 
to their surprise they saw their father stagger out of the house. 
He fell on his face. They walked over to him. He was dead. 

They had been expecting it. So the daughter said to her hus- 
band, “Go and tell his family that the One Who Has Been III 
So Long* has now passed on.” By his family, she meant those of 
his clan, the Turtle Clan. While her husband went to gather the 
dead man’s family and announce his death, she went in and pre- 
pared her father for burial. He was a chief, and she put the 
ceremonial costume on. Then his clan came, and they sat around 
the body. No one spoke. No one said anything. It was a time of 
unhappiness. One of their leaders was gone. They sat there all 
night long. 

The sun came up in the east. When the sun was half way up 
in the sky, Skaniadariyo surprised everyone by sitting up. He had 
come back to life. His people spoke to him. They said, “How do 
you feel, how do you feel?” They were amazed to see a man come 
back to life after he had died. 


*It was an Iroquois custom never to refer by name to a person who had 
just died. 
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Skaniadariyo spoke, but at first no words came. His lips moved 
but they could hear no sound. After a time he recovered enough 
to be able to speak out loud. He said: “I have seen wonderful 
things. I lay there in bed, thinking of this and that, and then I 
heard a strong voice, a commanding voice, outside of the bark 
house, say, ‘Arise, come out!’ I did not know how I could get up 
—I had not been on my feet for so long, I was so weak. But I 
wanted to go. I could not resist that strong voice. When the voice 
repeated itself, I had no resistance. I arose and walked out of 
the bark house. And there I saw three wonderful-appearing men, 
handsome men, old-time people. They were dressed as Indians 
dressed long ago. In one hand they held bows which they seemed 
to be using as canes, and in the other hand huckleberry bushes. 
The berries were of all colors. They said to me, ‘Eat these and 
you will gain back your strength. And a certain medicine man and 
woman will prepare a medicine for you. If you drink that medicine, 
you will completely regain your strength.’ ’ 

Next day the medicine man and woman made the medicine, as 
the Three Messengers had said. He took it and recovered. 

Meantime in the vision, the Three Messengers said to Hand- 
some Lake: “There are four of us. The Fourth Messenger has 
gone back to tell Our Creator that we managed to reach you. We 
have tried to reach others, but we could not get to them. You will 
see the Fourth Messenger some day. When your time comes to 
leave this earth, he will lead you to the land of Our Creator. We 
are messengers of God. The Creator will speak to you through us. 
He will tell His mind and His heart to us, the Four Messengers. 
We will tell you, and you are to tell your people. That is the way 
Gaiwtio, the Good Word, comes. This is the order: the Messengers 
speak to Handsome Lake, and Handsome Lake speaks to the 
Ongwe-honwe, the Iroquois. 

“It is now the time of Thanksgiving,” continued the Messengers. 
“Your people are thanking God for the strawberry plant. They are 
having the proper dances and prayers in His honor. Tell your 
people that they are to continue these thanksgivings, that it pleases 
the Creator in the sky that you recognize Him and thank Him in 
this manner. Continue to do these Indian things.” 

The Messengers said: “Look. Now tell us what you see.” 

Skaniadariyo looked. He saw a valley. The hot sun was over- 
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THE THREE MESSENGERS 


The wampum belt, nearly eighty feet in length, has been divided into sec- 
tions and attached to a cloth for backing. The first four sections, shown 
above, carry the story down to the arrival of the Messengers from the 
Creator. Handsome Lake has the same name as Lake Ontario (Oniatara, lake, 
io, great or beautiful ; i.e., Handsome Lake). A sketch of the lake, accordingly, 


serves the artist as a symbol of the rn sa name. 
Courtesy American Phil 





head. There was a pit in the center of the valley, and out of the 
pit came smoke and hot vapor. He heard moaning from the pit. 
Handsome Lake told the Messengers what he saw. They said to 
him: “Buried in that pit is an earth-man. We asked him to deliver 
the Good Word, the Gaiwiio, to his people, and he would not. His 
punishment is to remain there forever.” 

After the Messengers had left him and he had recovered his 
strength, Handsome Lake spoke at the Council and said: ‘““This is 
what the Great One says: ‘You have gone to the white man’s 
towns. You have seen the white man drink firewater. You think 
the white man is so smart, he knows everything, so it must be all 
right to drink liquor. You have imitated the white man in this. 
Whenever you can, you get liquor and you drink it, and your 
minds become crazy. You think if the white man does it, it must 
be all right with you. It is not all right for Indians to drink 
liquor. It was made for the white men across the ocean, and 
made for them only to be used as a medicine. It was not intended 
for Indians. The Evil Spirit has sent it over here to help destroy 
the Indians. When you hear this message, you are to spill the 
liquor on the earth and never to touch it again. It is poison.’ 

“Now, some of you have Power. Through suggestion and a 
certain craft, you cause people to become sick, sick in their minds 
and in their bodies. By witchcraft you can even cause death. Those 
who have that Power are to cease using it. There is a special 
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punishment after death for those who use their Power to harm 
mankind. 

“Some of you have certain charms, parts of animals and other 
things, which also have Power. You know what I mean. The 
Creator did not give any man Power to use over another man. 
To use those charms in that way to hurt mankind is evil. Cease 
doing it. Destroy those bundles.” 





* * * 


[In a long passage which can here be only summarized, different 
kinds of sin and sinners are denounced: the woman who practices 
abortion; the man who deserts his wife to follow another woman; 
the husband and wife who are jealous of each other for their 
‘children’s love; the jealous mother-in-law; the man who, in drink, 
plays roughly with his children. Parables are employed to illustrate 
certain precepts. ] 

“Always treat the aged with respect. They have the wisdom of 
many winters.” 





HANDSOME LAKE 


Telling a young man to honor and respect his parents. 
Drawn by Ka-he-ro-ton 


“Listen to what children say. Their minds and hearts are pure.” 

“Never strike a woman. In the eyes of the Creator, she is as 
tall as a man, but no taller.” 

“Never strike a child. If he will not listen to reason, blow water 
in his face or duck his head in the river.” 

“If the Creator has blest you with special gifts, thank him but 
do not boast.” 

“Share what you have with the sick and injured.” 

“Let some of your young men learn to read and write, that you 
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may know what the white man’s paper-talk says. You have lost 
much land because you did not know how to read and write.” 
“Some of the things the white man has are good. He has a good 
house and a nice barn. He raises cattle, pigs, and chickens so that if 
anything happens to him his family will have something to fall 


back on. Imitate the white man in that, but do not overdo it. Be 
satisfied with enough.” 


“Chiefs should think of their people and not of themselves. And 


they should think not only of those living today, but also of unborn 
generations.” 


“The leaders of the people, at every council meeting, should thank 
Our Creator for all things: for the earth and what is above—the 
sun, moon, and stars in the sky.” 

“The Tormentor [the Devil] will try to keep you from entering 
the Longhouse to thank the Creator. Do not listen to him. Go to the 
Longhouse. It makes no difference if you cannot talk, if you cannot 
take part in the dances. The Creator knows you are there.” 

“There are three grades of sin: the sins of chiefs, the sins of 
religious leaders, the sins of the common people. The greater the 
office, the greater the sin.” 


* x * 

“Now some of you have laughed at the desires of the Creator,” 
continued Handsome Lake. “You say that there is no harm in 
strong drink. The man who says that does not know what he is 
talking about. So let there be a contest. Let a certain number of 
Indian people have a feast. Some will eat the right food—corn, 
beans, and squash, and food of that nature—while others will drink 
the white man’s firewater. When the feast is over, you will see 
that those who drank the firewater have killed one or more of their 
number, while those who ate the good food are well and clear 
in their minds. 

“The white men are all around you and have their eyes on you, 
but have no fear. The Creator watches from above and will protect 
His Indian people. Though persecuted, you will never be destroyed 
by the white man. 

“The Creator is angry with some of you. You have done a 
terrible thing. You have been ashamed that you are Indians. When 
you see our people performing the sacred dances or singing the 
sacred songs in thanks to the Creator, you have laughed and made 
fun of them. The man who does that can never go to the Land 
of Happy Spirits. 

“The Creator in the sky is unhappy. He is in conflict with the 
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Evil One. The Evil One says: ‘I am the ruler of this world. If 
I tell people to pick up clubs and strike their brothers, they do it. 
They listen to me. They do not listen to you. Therefore I am the 
ruler of the world.’ 

“The Creator says: “That is true. But it was I who created man- 
kind. I made the plants and the animals, the birds and the fish, 
and I love each one of them.’ 

“*So tell your people this,’ said the Three Messengers to me: 
‘Never call the Great One who made you, never call Him the 
Great Spirit. Never call him Ruler. Call him Our Creator. That 
is His name.’ 

“When you speak of the other one, or speak to him, call him 
the Tormentor. He will then know that you are aware of his 
existence. He doesn’t want you to know.’ 

“It was the custom long ago, at the beginning of the crops, for 
a virgin girl early in the morning while the moon was still in 
the sky and the dew was on the grass, to go among the new-made 
hills of corn and sacred tobacco. “Tell your people,’ said the Mes- 
sengers, ‘to continue this custom. It pleases the Creator and helps 
the crop.’ 

“Do not fear death. When your time comes to leave this earth, 
sing your death song and die bravely. If you have lived a good 
life on this earth, if you repent your sins, you have nothing to fear. 

“Because of alien influences among the people, the Six Nations 
have become divided and disunited. Never again on this earth will 
they be united as of long ago. 

“Tf a man or a woman has special powers to cure, knowing the 
plants and the remedies that can be made from them, they should 
willingly give their services to their people, and they should not 
try to get rich because they have this knowledge. They should 
ask nothing but tobacco in return, and they should not waste the 
plants needlessly. When they take a plant up, they should put some 
seeds back in the hole, with a little offering of tobacco, and thank 
the plant for the gift, for the healing gift. As long as they do that, 
the plant will work good for them, but if they do not do that the 
plant will cease to help them. 

“Some of you, after the death of loved ones, have mourned and 
wept, sometimes for years and years. You do not realize that you 
are making great sorrow for the person who has left the earth 
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and is now in the Sky World. He is unhappy because you are un- 
happy. His tears flow because your tears flow. So let this be the 
way, when you hear this message: It taken ten days for the spirit 
of a dead person to reach the Spirit World. When someone dies, 
mourn him for ten days. Then prepare a feast and have a place 
set for him. He will be there, his spirit. And then, when you are 
done, mourn for him no longer. He is happy where he is. Some 
day, if you are good, perhaps you will meet him. Let ten days, 
ten suns, be the length of your mourning. 

“There are four great sky trails, one each for the four great 
races of the world, that go above the earth to the Land of Happy 
Spirits. 

“Some day in the future the world will be destroyed by fire. 
When that day comes, have no fear. Those who have followed 
the Good Word will fall asleep and the Creator will lift them up 
into the sky, to the New Land.” 

These are a few of the things that Skaniadariyo taught. I have 
not put them all down, but these are the main things. 

Skaniadariyo visited the Land of the Hereafter. One day the 
Three Messengers came to him. They took his hand, and led him 
along the Great Sky Road. The First Messenger carried a round 
object, like glass. He said he had to carry that to protect them 
where they were going, because without it they could never return. 

As they followed the Sky Trail up into the sky, Handsome Lake 
saw a fat woman on her back in the road. She was struggling, 
trying to get up, but she was so huge and fat that she could not 
get upon her feet. She would get so far, and then slip and fall 
down again. She was continually clutching, clutching at anything 
to help her to her feet. The Messengers said: “That woman on 
earth was a very greedy person. She was always trying to get 
everything for herself. She never helped anybody. Those who are 
selfish, those who gain their wealth through greed and dishonesty, 
cannot stand on the Sky Road. They can never reach the Happy 
Land.” 

Then the Three Messengers said, “Look, and tell us what 
you see.” 

Handsome Lake looked and saw three groups of people. The 
first group had many people in it. The second group had not so 
many. The third group had only a few. The Three Messengers 
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said: “The large group of people are the unbelievers. They do not 
believe the word of the Creator. The second group are the half- 
believers. They think one way sometimes, but next day their minds 
are changed and they think another way. Their minds are not 
straight. The third group with only a few in it, they are the ones 
who really believe in the Gaiwiio with all their hearts.” 


Beside the Spirit Road he saw a house with bars in the window, 
a pair of handcuffs, a hangman’s noose, and a whip. The Mes- 
sengers said that those who think the white man’s law is better 
than the Indian’s will be punished after death by jail, handcuffs, 
the hangman’s knot, and the whip. 


Handsome Lake was asked to look down. He looked and saw 
the Buffalo Creek Reservation, and it was covered with a hug net 
like a spider’s web. ‘I think,” said Handsome Lake, “that we will 
lose this reservation to the white man. They will take this coun- 
try.” And not long afterwards it happened as he predicted. 


Then the Three Messengers said to Handsome Lake, “Look 
toward the setting sun.”” Handsome Lake looked, and he saw a 
white man with a gun. He had a bayonet and he was jabbing at 
the ground. He seemed to be very angry. The Three Messengers 
said: “That white man is fighting some of your people in the 
West, some of your Indian brothers. He wants you to help him 
kill them. Do not listen to him. Tell your people not to help the 
white man destroy other Indian people. Your turn will be next.’ 


Handsome Lake walked upward into the sky with the Mes- 
sengers. He left the earth and wandered upward. Hanging in the 
sky he saw a nice house, and there was a man walking around 
outside it with a little dog. The man turned and looked at Hand- 
some Lake and smiled. Handsome Lake smiled back. The Mes- 
sengers said: “That man is the Town Burner, Renadagaius, whom 
you call George Washington. He allowed the Six Nations to stay 
in their native lands instead of driving them to the west. Ren- 
adagaius said: ‘They have done nothing so terrible, nothing that 
any other people would not have done, fighting for their country. 
Let them stay in their own country. We do not need all of it.’ 
Because George Washington did that, he is allowed to live here 
as a reward. He is the only white man to get so near to Heaven.” 


In the Upper World, Handsome Lake saw a man approaching 
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him. The man looked at him and then went by, and then they 
both turned and faced each other. 

The man spoke. He said: “Look. Look at my hands. Look at 
my feet.” 

Handsome Lake looked, and he saw wounds. They were still 
wet with blood. 

The man said to Handsome Lake: “I am the one they call Jesus. 
I tried to tell my people the Good Word. I tried to tell them the 
will of the Creator. See what they did to me. These wounds are 
still raw. When the end comes, they will turn to me and hold out 
their hands. I shall not see them. Tell your people this: If they 
follow the ways of the white man, they are lost. Tell them to 
follow their own ways. They are the best.” 

As Handsome Lake walked along, he saw a man, a tired-looking 
man, with a shovel, carrying a basket full of earth on his back. 
He was crawling along the road, putting this earth in a big pile. 
The Messengers said: ‘That man, when he was on the earth, sold 
his country, sold the Indian country. His punishment after death 
is to move all the land that he sold and put it in the pile over 
there. You can imagine how long it will take him. That is the 
punishment of the land-seller, the man who sells the birthright of 
his people.” 

As they went along they came to a fork in the road. There was 
a wide road with the marks of many feet, and there was a little 
path branching off. The little path had only a few footsteps ; these 
were mostly the steps of children. It led to the lodge of the Good 
Spirit. The wide road with many footsteps went straight ahead 
to the land of the Evil One. 

For a little distance, the Three Messengers led Handsome Lake 
along the wide road. They came to a long building made of iron, 
and it was white hot. He saw a door going in, but there was no 
door going out, and there were no windows. The House of the 
Tormentor stretched far into the distance. As they approached 
they could hear wailing and moaning. The Messengers took him 
inside and showed him the punishments of people who disobeyed 
the laws of Our Creator. They were terrible, so terrible I don’t 
want to talk about them. You must use your imagination. There 
were those who drink firewater—that immoral woman—those who 
practice witchcraft—those who are vain—those who beat their 
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wives—those who like to gossip—those who go to white men’s 
beer joints and dances and play around with the fiddle—those who 
play cards. Their punishments after death are too terrible to tell. 

After visiting the House of the Evil One, the Messengers took 
Handsome Lake back to the narrow path with few footsteps, and 
led him along it toward the Land of Happy Spirits. Soon he 
entered a beautiful country. Great forests stretched over the land. 
The earth was covered with the needles of many pine trees. Among 
the trees were fruits of all kinds, all ripe. The air smelled sweet 
with flowers. Along the ground were strawberry plants and other 
berries. He listened and he heard birds singing, birds of all kinds 
and all colors. Game was abundant. The rivers were full of fish. 
The animals and the birds seemed to live together in friendship. 
It was a happy place. 

Three places Handsome Lake visited in the Sky World: the 
Place of the Spring, the Grassy Place, and the Place of the Trees. 

As he walked along he looked and there was his dog that had 
been dead for some time. The dog recognized him and came 
running to meet him and jumped up to him. Handsome Lake was 
happy to see his dog. By that we know that animals, they go to 
the Land of Spirits, too. We must be kind to animals. 

Then Handsome Lake looked, and he saw his own son and 
his niece who had died. He saw that they were walking arm 
in arm in the Sky World. They seemed to be happy. Behind them 
walked two older people whom he recognized. They had died 
many years before, but during their life on earth they had_ been 
kind and good, and he saw them now together in the Sky World. 
All seemed to be happy. 

In the distance Handsome Lake, as he listened, could hear some- 
one singing the song of the Great Feather Dance. The voice sounded 
familiar. He looked, and it was a man who used to live on earth, 
a man who had been known as a great singer, who called the people 
together to perform the Feather Dance. Up in the Sky World he 
was doing the same thing he had done so well on earth. He was 
calling the people together to dance the sacred dances. 

The Three Messengers pointed out to Handsome Lake his own 
future home, but he did not enter his house up there in the Sky 
World. He knew that if he did enter it he would never be able 
to return to the earth, and his work there was yet unfinished. 
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After visiting the Land of the Creator, Handsome Lake and the 
Three Messengers returned over the Sky Trail to the earth again. 
Having seen these things in the Sky World, Handsome Lake 
told them to his people, and many other things not recorded in 





HANDSOME LAKE PREACHING IN THE LONGHOUSE 
Drawing by Ka-hon-hes 


this bead work. He told them for—let me see: One, two, three, 
four, five, six—ten years he lived at Cornplanter’s Town on the 
Allegheny River. Two years he lived at a place called Cold Spring. 
Four years he lived at Tonawanda. During all these years he told 
the will of the Creator to his people, the Senecas. 

While he was at Tonawanda, some messengers from Onondaga, 
the People of the Hills, came to him and said: “We have heard 
about you. We would like to have you come to Onondaga and 
tell our people the Gaiwito, the Good Word.” 

Handsome Lake sought advice from the Three Messengers. They 
said to him: “Go. They are your own Iroquois people, Ongwe- 
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honwe, at Onondaga. It is your duty to go there and tell them the 
wishes of the Creator. Your presence there will help in His cause. 
But we must tell you this: There you will sing your death song. 
There the Fourth Messenger will come and lead you away by 
the Sky Trail.” 

So Handsome Lake told his people, the Tonawanda people, what 
the Three Messengers had revealed to him. The Tonawanda people 
did not want him to go, especially the young people, the children. 
They loved him so much. When Handsome Lake delivered his 
answer to the Onondaga messengers, the Tonawanda children tried 
to persuade Handsome Lake not to go. They held a little council 
of their own, these children of the Senecas, which they invited 
Handsome Lake to attend. But when they tried to speak, begging 
him to stay, they were so full of emotion they could not utter a 
word. There were two boys among them who had very strong 
wills. These two the other children appointed to speak for them. 
“Certainly,” they said, “these two will be able to speak without 
breaking down.” So the two boys approached Handsome Lake 
and begged him to stay. But Handsome Lake said, “I must go.” 

Many footsteps went with Handsome Lake. Many people fol- 
lowed him. They wondered if it was true that he would leave this 
earth, as he said, at Onondaga. 

They went toward the rising sun, toward the Onondaga coun- 
try. The trail led to the place along the Genesee River, the long- 
since abandoned town of Ganowages, where Handsome Lake had 
once lived. There they cooked their supper, sat down and ate, 
and retired for the night. That night Handsome Lake had a vision. 
In that vision he saw an old trail covered over with grass. 

At the end of the second day they camped at a long-abandoned 
Seneca town by a lake, near where the city of Geneva now stands. 
They cooked their supper and talked things over. That night 
Handsome Lake had another vision. He saw a woman. She was 
speaking, uttering bad things, for she was a witch. It was she 
who afterwards caused him to die. Next morning he told the 
people his dream, and told them who the woman was. Then they 
all went on toward the village of Onondaga. 

When Handsome Lake got to Onondaga, he was tired and very 
ill, so ill that he could hardly stand. The Onondaga people wel- 
comed him and tried to make his comfortable. They thought: 
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‘Perhaps a lacrosse game will cheer him up. Perhaps it will cure 
him.” So they held a game of lacrosse for him. 

But Handsome Lake said: “I am going to the New World. I 
see a plain pathway before me. Soon I shall walk upon it.” 

It was not long before Handsome Lake became so ill that they 
took him into a house, and there he died. But before he went away, 
he said: “Those who believe in me and follow my teachings, when 
their time comes to leave the earth, I will meet them on the Sky 
Path. I will welcome them with outstretched arms to the Land 
of the Creator.” 

Then the Fourth Messenger came and led him to the Land of 


Our Creator, where he awaits you.* 





HANDSOME LAKE WALKS THE SKY PATH 
The last three sections of the belt are shown here. The symbols in the 


margin refer to the Six Nations or Iroquois, their clans and their customs. 
Courtesy American Philosophical Society 


*Handsome Lake died August 10, 1815. 











GAS LIGHT 


By FrepericK Moore BINDER* 


URING the period before the Civil War, material change in 

urban living was rapid. From the installation of central heat- 
ing and plumbing in public buildings and private homes to the 
construction of waterworks, the metropolitan centers of the new 
nation threw off the attire of colonialism and clad themselves in 
the fashion of modern progress. Not the least of these civic im- 
provements was gas light. The glow of whale oil lamps in street 
and dwelling was to become only a memory in the large American 
cities by the end of the Civil War.’ Illuminating gas, made from 
large quantities of bituminous coal and carried through miles of 
pipe to thousands of private and public lamps, transformed the 
dark, sleeping cities into islands of light and activity. 

The British led the field in this significant improvement. While 
the dull glow of New Bedford whale oil cast long shadows in 
Philadelphia’s streets and flickered in common room and kitchen 
of her inhabitants, London boasted of four gas companies manu- 
facturing the new light from British coals and supplying over 
sixty-one thousand private and seventy-two hundred public lamps. 
By 1832 the London Gas Light and Coke Company, consuming 
twenty thousand chaldrons of coal annually, piped its product 
through one hundred and twenty-two miles of main to furnish 
half of London’s gas light.? 

Near the turn of the century, in 1798, William Murdoch, after 
successful experiments with illuminating gas in his native Corn- 
wall, was commissioned to light the Soho Works of Boulton and 


*Dr. Frederick Moore Binder is Dean of Thiel College and Associate Pro- 
fessor of History. The present article is taken from his doctoral dissertation 
(University of Pennsylvania), entitled Pennsylvania Coal: An Historical 
Study of Its Utilization to 1860. 

'Fredrika Bremer, The Homes of the New World; Impressions of Amer- 
ica (New York, 1854), I, p. 255. 

* William Matthews, An Historical Sketch of the Original Progress of 
Gas-Lighting (London, 1832), pp. 143-146. 
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Watt.* A few years later, in 1802, Europe witnessed public demon- 
strations of gas lighting when LeBon in Paris and Murdoch in 
London gave exhibitions of this new illuminant during the cele- 
brations of the Peace of Amiens.* In that same year a young 
Englishman, Benjamin Henfrey, who had emigrated to Northum- 
berland, Pennsylvania, patented a method of making gas light 
and demonstrated his “thermo-lamp” in Baltimore, Richmond, and 
Philadelphia. He proposed to illuminate these cities as well as all 
the Federal lighthouses.* LeBon had used wood; Murdoch, coal; 
Henfrey, coal and wood. Differing in the utilization of raw mate- 
rial, the experiments had one thing in common: they were regarded 
as impractical, and they collapsed as commercial enterprises for 
lack of financial support.® 

These demonstrations, nevertheless, did succeed in stimulating 
further laboratory experiments here and abroad. In the United 
States David Melville of Newport, Rhode Island, produced “hy- 
drogenous gas or inflammable air” from “pit coal” and burned it 
in a brilliant flame without smell or smoke.’ Melville persevered 
with his gas apparatus for nearly seven years, but, like Henfrey, 
was unable to convince anyone of its practicability. The distinc- 
tion which Melville holds in the early American experimentation 
with illuminating gas is that he was the only one to manufacture 
gas directly and solely from coal. European methods of utilizing 
coal were familiar to scientists of this country, but the great com- 
mercial value of this mineral which abounded in the United States 
seemed to be unknown to most Americans. Dr. Thomas Cooper 
of Philadelphia had complained of this in 1816 in the following 
words: 


Indeed, there is one reason for introducing gas light 
here which does not exist in England; in that country, 
the precious article coal, the foundation of all manu- 


* William Murdoch, “An Account of the Application of Gas from Coal to 
Economical Purposes,” Abstracts of the Papers Printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London From 1800 to 1830 (London, 
1832), I, 1800-1814, p. 295. 

*G. T. Brown, The Gas Light Company of Baltimore, A Study of Natural 
Monopoly (Baltimore, 1936), pp. 10-11. 

"Thomas Cooper, Some Information Concerning Gas Lights (Philadel- 
phia, 1816), p. iit; Eighth Census, Manufactures, p. clxxii. 
°G. T. Brown, The Gas Light Company of Baltimore, p. 11. 

* Niles’ Weekly Register, V1, May 21, 1814, pp. 198-199. 
°G. T. Brown, The Gas Light Company of Baltimore, p. 12. 
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facturing, is in universal use and esteemed as it deserves. 
Here, we know not yet its value. We do not use it all in 
the form of coak [sic] for our iron furnaces; we hardly 
know the use of it even for our steam engines; it forces 
its way very slowly into our stoves and houses; we use 
none of the coal for our vessels; and in fact it is to the 
generality of our people a substance whose great value 
is experimentally unknown. Whatever tends to bring 
it into public estimation will be a public benefit: for the 
seat of wealth and influence will ultimately be placed 
in every civilized country, there where canals centre 
and coals abound.° 


Baltimore claims the distinction of being the first American 
city to build a gas works. Long familiar with James River and 
English bituminous, Baltimore, ignoring English methods, did not 
manufacture gas directly from coal, but from tar or pitch, the 
common distillate of pine knots. This procedure was patented in 
1816 by Dr. Charles Kugler, a Philadelphia merchant and self- 
styled scientist. In this process, the melted pitch flowed into a 
red-hot retort and was reduced to its gaseous state.*° When used 
on a commercial scale the gas was piped from the retort to the stor- 
age tank or gasometer, which was little more than a great cup 
inverted over a tank of water. From the gasometer, the product 
was drawn off into the mains and found its way to the consumer. 
This method was demonstrated on a small scale at Peale’s Museum 
in Philadelphia. That same June, in 1816, the Museum’s famous 
collection of wonders moved to Baltimore under the direction of 
Rembrandt Peale, the son of Charles Willson Peale. Kugler’s gas 
apparatus was offered again to the public, this time with spec- 
tacular success. Carbureted-hydrogen gas (methane) from wood 
tar caught the imagination of some prominent Baltimore citizens, 
among them the editor of the Federal Gazette, William Gwynn. 
Both Rembrandt Peale and Gwynn gave the demonstration con- 
siderable publicity. Within a week a small group of local capital- 
ists had been induced to form the Baltimore Gas Light Company. 
City Council was petitioned immediately for a franchise and a 
contract to light the city with gas.’ 


* Thomas Cooper, Gas Lights, pp. vi-vii. 
* Ibid., p. 139. 
"G. T. Brown, The Gas Light Company of Baltimore, pp. 12-20. 
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During the first few years of its existence, the Baltimore Gas 
Light Company fought a losing battle for capital and a more 
satisfactory method for making gas. Tar had proven too offensive 
and costly. The combined filth, odor and pecuniary loss forced a 
reorganization of the company’s stocks and physical plant. An 
English engineer designed new equipment and adopted bituminous 
coal as the raw material for the manufacture of the illuminant.’* 
By the eighteen thirties the company was doing a profitable busi- 
ness and consuming large amounts of bituminous coal. 

Philadelphia had watched the Baltimore experiment with inter- 
est and detached amusement. Not more than a year after the close 
of the War of 1812 a letter had been received by the city’s gov- 
ernment from a James M’Murtrie. Fresh from a sojourn in Eng- 
land, M’Murtrie claimed to have perfected an economical process 
for the manufacture of light from “stone coal gas.’ The City 
Councils appointed a joint committee of four to investigate “the 
effect and economy of gas-lights.” The committee accomplished 
nothing, and by 1819 perished in official idleness.** Philadelphia 
had resisted Henfrey, ignored Melville, rejected M’Murtrie and 
scorned Kugler. The Committee of Councils, moreover, seemed 
oblivious to Dr. Thomas Cooper’s famous observations on gas 
light, which recommended Pittsburgh or Liverpool coal as the only 
raw materials for manufacturing pure, bright illuminating gas on 
a large scale.“ 

Meanwhile, New York and Boston, following Baltimore’s ex- 
ample, had established gas works. New York experimented with 
several materials and had decided on rosin, the distillate of tur- 
pentine. Boston used imported soft coals, chiefly from England. 
Rosin gas was added to equalize the illumination as different kinds 
of soft coals yielded varying qualities of gas." 

For many years Philadelphia blinked in the reflections of her 
northern and southern neighbors. Not until 1833 was another 
committee appointed by Councils. Almost immediately opposition 
threatened to defeat the renewed efforts. Some contended that ex- 


® First Annual Report of the Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works, 
1836, Preface. Referred to hereafter as Annual Report, PGW ; Report to the 
Select and Common Councils of the tg of Philadelphia by ‘the Committee 
on Lighting the City with Gas, 1833, 

'S First Annual Report, PGW, 1836. Preface. 

™ Thomas Cooper, Gas Lights, p. 15. 

© Report of the Committee on Lighting the City with Gas, pp. 3-6. 
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plosions, fires, and loss of life would result from the use of dan- 
gerous “inflammable air.” Other citizens, aroused over the pros- 
pects of a “constant digging in the streets,” contamination of 
water mains, and the pollution of the rivers from the residue of 
the works, argued that “. . . no reservoir will be able to contain 
the immense fetid drains from such an establishment, to the de- 
struction of the immense shoals of shad, herring and other fish 
with which they abound.”’* New Bedford whale oil interests baited 
the newly-formed committee with an offer to sell oil to the city on 
a five year contract for eighty cents a gallon, a price well below 
the market value. Public consumption of whale oil compared with 
private use was trifling. The Committee on Lighting the City with 
Gas interpreted the overture for what it was—an effort to halt 
the construction of a gas works—and promptly rejected the pro- 
posal.** 

Protests of the Philadelphia citizenry were combated in a well- 
organized campaign. Fire insurance rates in New York, Boston, 
and Baltimore had not been raised for homes using the new il- 
luminant. In fact, it was argued, gas light was far less dangerous 
than candles or oil lamps. Charges of explosion were scoffed at 
in testimonial letters from the mayors of New York and Boston. 
Philadelphians were invited to think hard on the great blessings 
of the new light in comfort, convenience, economy, and morality. 
For, in the last instance, it was not overlooked that public gas 
lights would aid the City Watch on its nightly rounds. The ad- 
vantages of a gas works were crowned finally by the comforting 
opinion of leading medical men. Instead of becoming a menace to 
health, the fumes from the works “. . . would have a tendency to 
correct or destroy atmospheric miasmata [sic] which produces 
epidemic disease.”*> Since this included the dread cholera, the 
committee must have felt that with this final stroke it had admin- 
istered the coup de grace to further deprecation. 

Bituminous coal was to be the source of Philadelphia’s new 
light. A survey of the existing gas works in the East convinced 
the committee that soft coal was the most economical material 
available.*® One bushel of bituminous coal would yield one and a 

" Ibid., p. 32. 

" [bid., p. 36. 

8 Ibid., pp. 29-30, 44-47, 49-50, 53-58. 


* Ibid., p. 9. Cooper had said the same thing nearly twenty years before. 
Thomas Cooper, Gas Lights, p. vi. 
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quarter bushels of coke, one quart of tar, and four gallons of 
ammoniacal liquor, all marketable commodities. This was not all. 
The coal was to be Pennsylvania bituminous. Philadelphia’s ex- 
ample would institute a great demand for Pennsylvania gas coals, 
internal improvements would be expanded, and great profits 
would accrue to the commonwealth and its citizens. The appear- 
ance of Pennsylvania economic sectionalism is not unusual, for 
this was an era of growing faith in the future of the state to 
become the fountainhead of American economy.”° Editorials and 
articles written by Pennsylvanians indicate this belief, and one 
can find it reflected also in reports by the State Legislature. In 
1832 the Pennsylvania House Committee on Agriculture digressed 
from its immediate province to say: “. . . And it is to the minerals, 
and particularly to her coals, that this state is to be indebted for 
that preeminence in wealth, population and power, which is to 
distinguish her future career.”*! This faith endured throughout 
the middle period, but it was twenty years before western Penn- 
sylvania gas coals would find the means of cheap transport and 
supply the markets of the seaboard. 

The Committee on Lighting the City with Gas also had been 
carried away by its own optimism regarding the quick, profitable 
sale of the by-products of distillation. Coal tar and ammoniacal 
liquor were regarded as nuisances in England and on the continent 
until the sixties.*? There was little demand for coal tar in Europe 
until chemists developed “aniline colours,’ of which Perkins’ 
Mauve, discovered in 1856, was the first. The Glasgow Gas Works 
poured coal tar over coke for more rapid combustion under the 
retorts. In England small amounts were used to preserve timber, 
or naphtha was extracted from it and applied as a solvent for 
India rubber.** American shipbuilders experimented with coal 
tar in place of pine pitch, but found it unsatisfactory as a water- 
proofing material. The market was so limited that the Philadelphia 
Gas Works stored much of it in large tanks in their yard to await 
new applications for this annoying by-product.** Small amounts 
of ammoniacal liquor or ammonia water were purchased by chem- 


Report of the Committee on Lighting the City with Gas, pp. 9-10. 
** Pennsylvania House Journal, II, 1832-33, p. 452. 

= George Lunge, Coal-Tar and Ammonia (New York, 1916), III, p. 1046. 
* Tbid., I, pp. 18-20. 

- Thirteenth Annual Report, PGW, June 20, 1846, p. 6. 
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ists for practically nothing and used in the manufacture of am- 
monium chloride or sal-ammoniac. There was some information 
regarding chemical fertilizer in the late forties, and the liquor, 
when combined with sulphuric acid, yielded the compound, am- 
monium sulphate. It was not until after the Civil War, however, 
that ammonium sulphate was applied in large amounts as fer- 
tilizer.*° It was true that coke, the third product of distillation, did 
have a market, but even this was limited for a number of years. 
Gas works burned much of it as fuel under the retorts to manu- 
facture more gas, and the Philadelphia company noted that coke 
also was used to feed their office stoves and stationary steam en- 
gines. The rest was peddled in the open market at prices varying 
from six to twenty cents a bushel.** But coke competed with 
anthracite in the home and factory, and it was not sold in 
large quantities until its use in the iron industry was established 
in the eighteen sixties. 


The year 1833 was one of investigation and persuasion during 
which the idea of a gas works was presented to the city. The fol- 
lowing year the Councils appointed S. V. Merrick to visit London, 
the “Mecca” of gas light. A prominent engineer, Merrick, who 
later became President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was in- 
structed to tarry in Britain and then tour the continent. Paris, 
Brussels and Ghent were on his itinerary. Merrick compared the 
plants of Britain, France, and the new Belgium. He discovered 
that the. continental works were of English origin and under 
English control.27 When he returned to Philadelphia to design 
and build the gas works, Merrick corrected some of the con- 
struction errors he had observed in the foreign plants. Several 
years later, Merrick’s successor, J. C. Cresson, visited England 
and reported, in a burst of civic ego and national pride, that the 
Philadelphia works were superior in engineering efficiency to those 
in Britain.?® 

Bituminous coal was used in the British works. Merrick con- 
firmed the committee’s view that this was the only feasible and 


* George Lunge, Coal-Tar and Ammonia, III, pp. 1045-1046. 

* Twenty-first Annual Report, PGW, January 25, 1856, p. 10. 

* Report of the Committee on Lighting the City with Gas, pp. 58-60 (from 
the Report of S. V. Merrick on the Gas Works of Europe, December, 1834). 

J. C. Cresson, Report to the Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works, 
August 8, 1845, p. 15. 
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SAMUEL V. MERRICK 


Courtesy the Philadelphia Gas Works, 
Division of the United Gas Improvement Co. 
economical raw material for the manufacture of illuminating gas. 
A true son of Pennsylvania, he reported to Councils, “. . . that 
every material used in the fabrication of gas, will be the product 
of Pennsylvania labor,” from the bituminous coal from which 
it could be made to the anthracite for heating the retorts and the 
lime for purification. *. .. And not a lamp will shed its rays over 
our streets,” wrote Merrick, “which has not paid a tribute to the 
internal improvements of the state.’’*® These bold, enthusiastic 
words indicate that Merrick was striving for effect and catering 
to Pennsylvania pride. A keen observer and competent engineer, 
he must have realized that anthracite would have been a costly 
fuel when the distillation of bituminous coal produced quantities 
of coke which could be used to heat the retorts in the common 
cycle of bituminous coal gas manufacture. Penned partially as 
propaganda, partially as prediction, the phrases were believed 
by many. The Philadelphia Gas Works was to be a proud monu- 
ment to Pennsylvania resources and enterprise. Merrick, however, 
proved to be a false prophet. Although western Pennsylvania 
gas coals were given preference by the Philadelphia company 


*® Report of the Committee on Lighting the City with Gas, p. 61 (from 
Merrick’s Report). 
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whenever possible,*° high freight rates over the Public Works 
prohibited free use until the late eighteen fifties.*t Meanwhile, 
Virginia coal and later English bituminous were used.** Cheap 
lime, derived from oyster shells raked from the beds of the 
Chesapeake or the shallow flats of the Delaware along the Jersey 
shore, furnished much of the purifying agent.** The fuel used 
to heat the gas coals was not Pennsylvania anthracite, but coke, 
the by-product of distillation of foreign or Virginia soft coals.™* 

During the first fourteen years of its existence the Philadelphia 
Gas Works operated without Pennsylvania bituminous gas coals.*° 
The valuable resource from the western part of the state had not 
found its way across the Alleghenies to the eastern cities in any 
appreciable amounts. Most of the coals used by the Philadelphia 
works to 1848 came from the Chesterfield mines of Virginia. New 
York, abandoning rosin, relied upon British coals which came by 
the “keel” as cargo equal to about twenty or twenty-four tons. 
The Brooklyn Gas Works by the mid-fifties was purchasing an 
estimated forty thousand tons of British coals per year.*° New 
York supplemented her supplies with Virginia coals; and, when 
the Deep River mines of North Carolina were opened, some of 
this coal was shipped by way of Wilmington to the New York 
market.*? Wilmington, North Carolina, seemed to ignore the gas 
coals passing through her port, and manufactured her illuminat- 
ing gas from wood cut from the vast pine barrens of the Carolina 
coastal plain. The source was near and labor was reasonable. Wil- 
mington, in the eighteen fifties, gloried in the title of the “cheap- 
est lighted city in the United States.”** About this time the Potts- 


* Eleventh Annual Report, PGW, January 23, 1846, p. 10. 

“ Sixteenth Annual Report, PGW, January 24, 1851, p. 17 (from the 
Engineer’s Report). 

“Thirteenth Annual Report, PGW, January 20, 1848, p. 8; Fourteenth 
Annual Report, PGW, January 23, 1849, p. 6. 

* Fifteenth Annual Report, PGW, January 18, 1850, p. 290; Sixteenth 
Annual Report, PGW, January 24, 1851, p. 16. 

* Second Annual Report, PGW, January 19, 1837, pp. xix-xx; Seventh 
Annual Report, PGW, January 19, 1842, p. 4; Eighth Annual Report, PGW, 
January 19, 1843, p.4; Ninth Annual Report, PGW, January 18, 1844, p. 217. 

© Sixteenth Annual Report, PGW, January 24, 1851, p. 17. 

“ Notes: For the Executive Committee of the Westmoreland Coal. Com- 
pany, February 16, 1856, W. J. Palmer Papers, Colorado State Historical 
Society. A microfilm of this collection is deposited in the library of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

H. Wavdell to W. J. Palmer, 1856, W. J. Palmer Papers, CSHS. 
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ville Miners’ Journal, commenting on the cost of generating il- 
luminating gas from pine wood, noted that a Washington dentist 
had taken out a patent which would light all the lamps in Norfolk 
for less than $1 a night. This was to be commended, quipped the 
Journal, since it was even cheaper than moonshine.*® Boston 
favored British and Nova Scotia coals, while some of the smaller 
eastern cities, among them Pottsville and York, Pennsylvania, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Springfield, Massachusetts, used the 
more expensive rosin gas made from the distillate of turpentine.*® 

The Chesterfield mines produced the best available Virginia 
gas coal. Since it varied in quality and was exceedingly liable to 
spontaneous combustion, it was considered inferior to the western 
Pennsylvania fuel.‘ A shortage of Chesterfield coal in 1848 forced 
the Philadelphia company to buy large quantities of the higher- 
priced British bituminous. British Newcastle yielded nearly one- 
third more gas than Chesterfield, but the illuminative power was 
weak. Later a blend of Virginia, British bituminous, and cannel 
coals was tried with some success.** 


At mid-century the Pennsylvania Canal Commission reduced the 
rates on the Public Works, and Pittsburgh gas coals were shipped 
to Philadelphia for the first time in large quantities. More than 
half the coal used during 1850 came from the Pittsburgh beds. The 
native gas coal was put to use and carefully watched. Its high il- 
lumination eliminated the expensive addition of resinous material, 
but the company’s engineer expressed disappointment in its other 
characteristics. The coke was not as free-burning nor the gas yield 
as large in volume as the British coals. Even so, it was the best 
coal used up to that time and the company deemed it prudent to 
secure as much as possible while the price remained reasonable.** 

The following year increased freight rates on the Pennsylvania 
Canal again interfered with the shipments of Pittsburgh coal east- 
ward. The Philadelphia company reported to its stockholders, “The 
current trade on the State Canals not being favorable for obtaining 
large supplies of coals from Pittsburgh, very little has been de- 


® Tbid., March 5, 1853. 

“ Tbid., March 16, 1850. 

“ Eleventh Annual Report, PGW, January 23, 1846, p. 10; Fourteenth An- 
nual Report, PGW, January 23, 1849, p. 8. 

Fourteenth Annual Report, PGW, January 23, 1849, p. 9. 

* Sixteenth Annual Report, PGW, January 24, 1851, p. 17. 
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MARKET STREET WORKS, 1835 


Courtesy the Philadelphia Gas Works 


rived from that quarter.”’ A small amount was obtained, but Vir- 
ginia and English coals once more made up the bulk of the gas 
works’ purchases.** The company at this point seems to have aban- 
doned hope that the superior Pennsylvania gas coal ever would 
become available in reasonable and dependable supply. 

The growth of the Philadelphia company and consequently 
the consumption of coal had been little less than amazing. In op- 
eration only four years by 1840, the works supplied twenty thou- 
sand dwellings and seven hundred public buildings.*® This was 
accomplished through the carbonization of less than five thousand 
tons of coal. By 1852 the Philadelphia Gas Works had become one 
of the largest, if not the largest, in the country, consuming over 
twenty thousand tons of coal annually.** Four years later this 
amount had more than doubled and was to redouble again before 
the end of the Civil War.** Twenty-five thousand tons supplied il- 
lumination for over two hundred thousand lamps in 1853. A decade 
later more than eighty thousand tons of coal were carbonized, and 
gas flowed through four hundred and fifty-one miles of main to 
furnish illumination for half a million lamps.** 

The price of gas to the consumer wavered between $2 and $3 
per thousand cubic feet.*® It would be unrealistic to suggest that 
the company, controlled by the City of Philadelphia since 1841, was 


“ Seventcenth Annual Report, PGW, January 29, 1852, p. 345. 

* Journal of the Franklin Institute, XX XI, 1841, pp. 231-241. 

* Tbid., LV, 1853, p. 207. 

7 See Annual Reports, PGW, 1840-1865. 

* Twenty-ninth Annual Report, PGW, January, 1863, p. 16; Thirtieth 
Annual Report, PGW, January, 1846, p. 16. 

* See Sixteenth through Twenty-sixth Annual Reports, PGW, 1851 to 
1861. 
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not making a profit. Nevertheless, during the fifties the officials 
complained of rising operating costs. Between 1852 and 1854 labor 
had increased its demands 18 per cent and bituminous rose in price 
35 per cent.°° Ammoniacal liquor and coal tar often went begging ; 
whereas coke in Philadelphia as well as in New York, competing 
with the popular anthracite coal, found a slow market.** The Phil- 
adelphia concern felt the rate pressures from the State Works and 
returned to the less efficient Virginia and more costly British coals. 
The latter soared to unprecedented heights during the Crimean 
War and the eastern gas works complained of the exorbitant British 
freight rates on coal. Now western Pennsylvania gas coal from 
Westmoreland County was greeted favorably, particularly in New 
York, provided it could be brought east by rail at reasonable rates.** 

Increased costs forced the Philadelphia firm to intensify its cam- 
paign against destructive spontaneous combustion which volatilized 
the coal stockpiles. At the same time the company began conducting 
experiments in efficiency to obtain the largest yield of gas and the 
greatest intensity of illumination with the least amount of raw mate- 
rial and labor.** Some consideration was given to a revived patent 
which produc*’ “water gas” by applying steam to incandescent 
carbon. Dr. A. Gessner’s discovery which generated illuminating 
gas from asphaltum was listed as an alternative. A French experi- 
ment with pure hydrogen and a platinum wick also was noted as 
a possibility. The company’s engineer defended this novelty by re- 
marking that it was not as “absurd and impractical” as the projects 
a year or two before concerning electric light." 

Hard pressed during the Crimean War which placed them at the 
mercy of British carrying charges, uncertain of western supplies 
and disgusted with the low quality of gas coal from the South, 
Philadelphia seriously considered turpentine rosin or wood when 
obtainable at low price. A special apparatus was constructed from 
a “foreign patent.”” Wood gas was quite satisfactory, and it was 
found that under the control of the new retort one cord of ordinary 
fire wood gave off nearly twice as much gas as a ton of the best 


" Twentieth Annual Report, PGW, January 25, 1855, p. 24. 

** Seventeenth Annual Report, PGW, January 29, 1852, p. 347. 

"= Notes: For the Executive Committee of the Westmoreland Coal Com- 
pany, 1856, W. J. Palmer Papers, CSHS. 

Seventeenth Annual Report, PGW, January 29, 1852, p. 347. 

* Tbid., p. 349; New York Journal of Commerce. Reprinted in Cist's 
Weekly Advertiser, February 13, 1850. 
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Pittsburgh coal.** The manufacture of wood gas at first was used 
to resist further increase in the price of coal.** But wood gas ex- 
periments continued and ten additional retorts were put into use 
in March, 1855.5" By 1857 the engineer reported: “With the pres- 
ent relative prices of wood and coal in the Philadelphia market, 
the cost of making gas from the former is somewhat lower, but the 
difference is not sufficient to justify the immediate abandonment 
of the latter. Should a commercial change occur, by which the 
price of coals should be again advanced to the high point reached 
two or three years ago, there might arise important advantages to 
these works and its customers, from the ability to make the substi- 
tution of wood for coal.’’ 

Scientists in Philadelphia and New York had analyzed wood gas 
and had found its illuminating qualities equal to coal gas. The find- 
ings were not surprising, for the Philadelphia Gas Works was 
aware of three methods of gas manufacture. The first was from 
bituminous coal, employed by most large cities in the United States 
and abroad. The second, from wood gas, was used by several of 
the southern cities and by some towns in Europe. The third was 
the “water-gas” method in which steam was played upon incan- 
descent carbonaceous material, such as turpentine rosin or coke. 
This latter method was still in the experimental stage, but it had 
been used in tests by the Northern Liberties Works of Philadelphia 
for a few weeks in 1860.°° It was decided, however, that bituminous 
coal was still the most economical material to be used. Rosin cost 
no less and “water-gas” would need new equipment and perfec- 
tion. Supplies of reasonably priced pine wood were even less reli- 
able than bituminous coal as wood costs chiefly depended upon 
wages. 

A basic force in the decision to continue to use bituminous was 
the increased supply of Pennsylvania western coals moving east 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad system. The City of Philadelphia, 
owner of the gas works, was a large stockholder in the line, thus 
freight rates could be discussed thoroughly under these circum- 


™ Twentieth Annual Report, PGW, January 25, 1855, pp. 4-23. 

" Thid., pp. 23-24. 

™ Twenty-first Annual Report, PGW, January 25, 1856, pp. 17-18 

® Twenty-second Annual Report, PGW, January, 1857, p. 17. 

° Twenty-sixth Annual Report, PGW, January, 1861, p. 18. (From the 
Report of the Commission on Gas Works). 

© Tbid., p. 19. 
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stances. Despite experimentation and investigation of other raw 
materials, western Pennsylvania bituminous, by 1858, not only 
had eliminated wood and “water-gas,” but had replaced Virginia 
and British coals in Philadelphia.® ; 

The Westmoreland Company, one of the great gas coal con- 
cerns, moved into the eastern market in 1855-56.°? On the eve 
of the Civil War this concern supplied fifty-eight gas works. Pur- 
posely seeking the eastern marts, it sent more coal to Philadelphia 
and New York than to Pittsburgh and the western cities.® 

With the beginning of the Civil War, Philadelphia made hasty 
purchases of foreign coal from the port of New York, since the 
city feared the curtailment of supplies caused by military demands 
on rail transportation.** The fears were unfounded, as western 
Pennsylvania gas coals continued to be moved into Philadelphia 
during the Rebellion. An inflated currency forced coal prices up- 
ward. In 1863-64 domestic bituminous was bringing $11 to $11.40 
per ton, twice its usual cost.° The consumption of the Philadelphia 
works in 1864 had grown to ninety thousand tons, but even this 
amount, chiefly shipped from the Pennsylvania Gas Coal Company 
and Westmoreland mines, did not satisfy demand. 

The story of the triumph of Pennsylvania gas coals in the east- 
ern market is further evidence that transportation and utility do 
not exist in separate economic vacuums. The account of the Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works, while not intended to be interpreted as a 
conclusive example of utilization and experimentation, nevertheless 
can be employed as a model to show how American enterprise 
applied a basic resource to the material progress of the nation. In 
Pennsylvania the decade of the fifties was marked by an increas- 
ing number of requests for incorporation of gas works.®* By 1862 
the United States counted four hundred and twenty gas companies 
with a total capital investment of more than $5,000,000. 


It is obvious from the preceding pages that, although American 


“W. J. Nicolls, The Story of American Coals (Philadelphia, 1897), p. 354. 

“Coal Notes and Pocket Diary, 1856-1857, W. J. Palmer Papers, CSHS. 

" Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
1860, pp. 117-118. 

“ Twenty-eighth Annual Report, PGW, January, 1862, p. 18. 

“© Thirtieth Annual Report, PGW, January, 1864, p. 4; Thirty-first An- 
nual Report, PGW, January, 1865, p. 7. 

" Thirty-first Annual Report, PGW, January, 1865, p. 7. 

* See Pennsylvania Senate Journals, I, 1852 to 1855 and 1857 to 1860-1861. 
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gas companies burned large amounts of bituminous coals, not all 
their fuel came from the mines of Pennsylvania, nor has it been 
possible to determine exactly how much Pennsylvania gas coal was 
used by these works. On the other hand, it would not be an error 
to state that by 1860 Pennsylvania gas coals had begun to sup- 
plant foreign coals in the East and were firmly established in the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys as well as in the Great Lakes region. 

Pennsylvania gas coals found some competition in the West from 
Ohio, Indiana, and western Virginia bituminous, but as a source 
for illumination they were in great demand. During the drought 
of 1854 St. Louis found her stocks of Pittsburgh coal rapidly 
diminishing. There was little prospect of fresh supplies by water, 
and for a time St. Louis was plunged into darkness.®® The St. 
Louis Gas Light Company purchased approximately fifteen to 
eighteen thousand tons of Pittsburgh gas coals annually.*® The City 
of Pittsburgh maintained three gas works which had a combined 
yearly consumption totaling nearly twelve and a half thousand 
tons.74 From Cincinnati to Louisville, south to Memphis and New 
Orleans, and north to Chicago, Cleveland, and Erie, Pittsburgh 
gas coals found ready sale. 

Pennsylvania bituminous coal, black brand or light, entered the 
urban centers of the United States and contributed to the welfare 
and progress of a youthful, energetic nation which, in its quest for 
convenience, comfort and material gain, successfully utilized one 
of the great treasures of nature. 


“S Bighth Census, Manufactures, p. clxxii. 

© Pittsburgh Gazette, January 28, 1854. 

™ Tbid., July 29, 1859. 

™ The Pittsburgh Quarterly Trade Circular, I, October, 1857, p. 29. 








RUSSELL J. FERGUSON 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association has sustained a tragic 
loss by the death this past August of one of its most valued mem- 
bers, Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, Head of the Department of History 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Ferguson was for many years one of the most active lead- 
ers in the management of the affairs of the Association. At the 
time of his passing he was serving as a member of the Council 
and as Book Review Editor of this journal. In the deliberations 
of the Association, Dr. Ferguson was always wise, practical, and 
farsighted. His enthusiasm and good humor, his sincerity and 
devotion to the historical interests of Pennsylvania, his scholar- 
ship and administrative skill will be sadly missed by his fellow- 
members. We remember him as one with whom it was always a 
pleasure to work; one who was always willing to give his energy 
and talent to advance the best interests of this Association; and 
one to whom we looked for leadership in the future. For the 
privilege of his friendship we are grateful. We can best honor 
him by our own increased application to the work of Pennsylvania 
history which he loved so well. To Mrs. Ferguson, who shared 
this interest and regularly accompanied her husband to the meet- 
ings of the Association, we extend our deepest sympathy. 

Puivie S. Kein 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
will be held at Easton on October 14 and 15, with Lafayette Col- 
lege and the Northampton County Historical and Genealogical 
Society as hosts. An interesting program of papers and addresses 
has already been arranged by the program committee. 


Because the January, 1956, issue of PENNsyLvANIA History 
will be entirely devoted to the remarkable “Livingston Indian Rec- 
ords,” there will be no “News and Comment” until the April 
issue. The present issue is rather scanty in its news of historical 
societies, partly, of course, because of the usual summer decline 
in their activities. It should be emphasized, however, that we have 
no sources for “News and Comment” other than what the histor- 
ical societies and interested persons may send in to us. Until a 
few months ago, we were able to draw from historical clippings 
supplied by the State Newspaper Clipping Bureau to the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, but that service 
has been discontinued. There is no way in which we can get news 
about what your society is doing unless you write and tell us or 
send clippings. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies has just 
published its 1955 Year Book, the fiftieth anniversary edition. The 
eighty pages are packed with information about the libraries, mu- 
seums, publications, special activities, general services, officers, and 
membership of more than a hundred historical organizations of 
the Keystone State. Here is the over-all picture of organized his- 
torical interests in Pennsylvania. Where “News and Comment” can 
only sample and give current news as it comes to hand, the Year 
Book gives brief reports from all the societies. 
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A fine scale model of the ship Kalmar Nyckel, which brought 
the first Swedish settlers to the banks of the Delaware, was pre- 
sented to the American Swedish Historical Foundation by the 
Thordén lines at the celebration of the maiden arrival in Phila- 
delphia of the new tanker Josefina Thordén. A model of the tanker 
was also presented at a luncheon held at the Museum. A Dale- 
carlian peasant table from about 1650, the time of the colony of 
New Sweden, has also been presented to the Foundation by the 
Swedish government and Prime Minister Tage Erlander, through 
the good offices of the Nordiska Museet in Stockholm and of its 
head, Dr. Gésta Berg. The table is temporarily but appropriately 
serving as a stand for the Kalmar Nyckel. 


The Chester County Historical Society held a Field Day on 
Saturday, July 30, visiting the Warner Bros. Quarry and Sugar- 
man’s Quarry, traveling through Valley Forge Park, and finally 
stopping at the John J. Audubon Home, where a picnic supper 
was held. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its spring dinner 
meeting on May 11, when Dr. Arthur D. Graeff spoke on “The 
Influence of Early Pennsylvania German Settlers.” The Eastern 
Chapter of the Society met on May 8 in Lansdowne, with C. Wil- 
fred Conard, Esq., speaking on “Play and Sport in Lansdowne 
before 1900.” On June 5, Eastern Chapter members toured 
Brandywine Battlefield Park, visiting the recently rebuilt Wash- 
ington House and the old Gilpin house. The quarterly Bulletin 
of the Society now features a column for junior readers. 


The Donora Historical Society held a historical pilgrimage to 
Fort Ligonier on June 14. This organization, of which R. E. 
Koehler is president, has issued an attractive little yearbook to 
report its activities. 


The Erie County Historical Society held a pilgrimage to the 
oil country on June 18. The first stop was at Drake Well Me- 
morial Park and the Drake Museum near Titusville. Mr. Walter 
Jack then led the group on a tour of the points of interest in 
Venango County. The trip concluded with dinner at the Colonel 
Drake Hotel in Titusville. 
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On September 10, the Fort Le Boeuf Historical Association 
held a historical tour, first visiting the McClurg House, head- 
quarters of the Chautauqua County Historical Society, in West- 
field, New York. The group continued to the home of Clayburne 
B. Sampson, east of Chautauqua Lake, and then crossed the Lake 
on the Bemus Point ferry and went on to Sherman, New York, 
where they visited the Yorkers’ Museum, developed by historically- 
minded students of the Sherman schools. 


The first joint meeting of the Historical Societies of Indiana, 
Westmoreland, and Cambria Counties was held in Memorial Hall 
in Indiana on June 3. Robert F. Pruner, a director of the Cambria 
County Historical Society, gave an address on “The Kittanning 
Path.” Arthur Schiller, president of the Westmoreland County 
society, and Henry A. Gooderham, president of the Cambria 
County organization, led a discussion concerning a suitable ob- 
servance of the two hundredth anniversary of Col. Armstrong's 
expedition to destroy the Indian town of Kittanning in 1756. 

Considerable interest is being aroused with regard to this pro- 
posed celebration, according to Mrs. Frances Strong Helman, ex- 
ecutive director of the Indiana County society. Miss Ferne Mc- 
Henry, of the Daughters of American Colonists chapter in Indiana, 
is compiling a list of the present-day communities that are on or 
near the old Kittanning Path, route of the Armstrong expedition. 
It is hoped that a series of celebrations can be encouraged, all the 
way from Shirleysburg to Kittanning. 

The annual pilgrimage of the Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety of Indiana County was held on July 20, when the members 
visited Bushy Run Battlefield, near Jeannette, in Westmoreland 
County. The James Le Tort Chapter, Daughters of American 
Colonists, joined in the pilgrimage. The society’s annual dinner 
meeting was held on September 2, at Washington Presbyterian 
Church. Clarence D. Stephenson discussed the highlights of the 
Armstrong expedition, and told of the plans for the celebration 
next summer. 


The latest number of the Papers Read Before the Lancaster 
County Historical Society, Volume LIX, No. 2, is “Susquehanna 
Islands in Lancaster County,” by M. Luther Heisey. 
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The Lower Merion Historical Society has erected a historical 
marker on the front lawn of the birthplace of General Henry H. 
Arnold, head of the Army Air Corps from 1938 to 1946. The 
home is located in Gladwyne, Lower Merion Township. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society is making plans for the 
observance of the two hundredth anniversary of Fort Granville, 
built in the winter of 1755-1756, and besieged and burned by the 
French and Indians, July 30, 1756. John W. Wilson is general 
chairman for the celebration. The Society is also publishing a 
booklet by George Wirt on the life and work of Dr. Joseph T. 
Rothrock, “Father of Pennsylvania Forestry,” for distribution in 
schools and among local organizations to draw attention to the 
career of this noted Mifflin Countian. 


The April, 1955, issue of The Bulletin of the Historical So- 
ciety of Montgomery County contains articles on “The Turn- 
pikes of Pennsylvania,” by Frederick C. Sweinhart, and “The 
Old Dutch Church in Lower Merion,” by Charles R. Barker, as 
well as a note on the last painting of Thomas Hovenden, and a 
compilation of “Deaths in the Skippack Region.” 


The July, 1955, issue of Now and Then, quarterly magazine of 
the Muncy Historical Society, has an article by James P. Bressler 
on “Indian Occupations of the Brock Farm Area,” as well as 
many interesting notes and letters to the editor, Dr. T. Kenneth 


Wood. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto, Washington, D. C., has 
announced its fall program. On September 16, Dr. George John- 
son, Professor of Agricultural Extension, Pennsylvania State 
University, gave an illustrated lecture on “The Changing Scene 
in Rural Pennsylvania, 1855-1955." On October 21, Dr. Robert 
Fortenbaugh, head of the history department, Gettysburg College, 
spoke on “Religion in Colonial Pennsylvania.” On November 18, 
the speaker will be Dr. Richard H. Shryock, Director, Institute of 
the History of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University, and the sub- 
ject, “The Medical Tradition in Philadelphia.” 
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The members of the Pottstown Historical Society held a his- 
torical pilgrimage on Saturday, October 1. The first stop was at 
Pennsbury Manor, where the superintendent, Floyd Platt, spoke 
on William Penn and Pennsbury, and took the group on a tour 
of the manor house and gardens. Then the tour continued to Wash- 
ington Crossing Park and Bowman’s Hill, where G. Edwin Brum- 
baugh spoke about the restored Thompson-Neely House. 


Pennsylvania’s newest historical society is The King of Prussia 
Historical Society, organized to save, preserve, and restore the 
historic King of Prussia Inn. It has established a fund-raising 
committee and a restoration committee. 


An exhibit of maps and pictures of the Pennsylvania campaign 
of 1777-1778, collected by Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, is on display 
at the Washington Memorial Museum of the Valley Forge His- 
torical Society, at Valley Forge. Various maps show American 
and British movements, the Battle of the Brandywine, the “Paoli 
Massacre,” the Battle of Germantown, Valley Forge, and the City 
of Philadelphia under British occupation. Sketches of historic 
houses related to the campaign, and scenes of Valley Forge itself, 
help to visualize this critical period of American and Pennsyl- 
vania history. 


The Warren County Historical Society on July 24 held a his- 
torical tour of Franklin, with Mr. Joseph Riesenman, Jr., as their 
guide and lecturer. 


The fourteenth annual historical tour conducted by the Histor- 
ical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the University of 
Pittsburgh Summer Sessions was a boat trip on the Allegheny 
River from Pittsburgh to Kittanning, on Saturday, July 23. The 
expedition left the Allegheny River Wharf at 8:30 a.m., cruising 
upriver through five locks to Lock No. 7 at Kittanning. Captain 
Frederic K. Way was aboard to explain historic and scenic points 
of interest. In the evening there was a dinner at the Kittanning 
Country Club, with an address on “Historic Armstrong County,” 
by Harry C. Golden, Esq., of the Armstrong County Historical 
Society. The group returned by bus to Pittsburgh. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


In the past few months, death has removed several outstanding 
figures in the field of Pennsylvania history. Franklin F. Holbrook, 
librarian of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and 
editor of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, died on 
August 20, the same day as Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, the head 
of the history department of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Holbrook was born in Wisconsin, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and was on the staff of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society and of the Minnesota War Records Department 
before he came to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
first as assistant director, later as director, and finally as librarian 
and editor. He was also active in the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey, and its acting director in 1935-1936. The editors 
of PENNSYLVANIA History sincerely regret this loss to Western 
Pennsylvania’s historical magazine and historical activities. 


A similar loss was suffered in Philadelphia on July 8, with the 
death of Howard W. Elkinton, Executive Director of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, and editor of The American-Ger- 
man Review. His many-sided career ranged into relief and re- 
habilitation work with the American Friends Service Committee 
and related organizations after both World Wars, activity in the 
Society of Friends, and a position with the Philadelphia Quartz 
Company. As executive director of the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation since 1946, he took a keen interest in the develop- 
ment of Independence National Park in the area around the Old 
Custom House, headquarters of the Foundation. This year he was 
active in planning and carrying out the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Foundation, with luncheon and dinner 
meetings, special editorials on the meaning of freedom, and the 
publication of a history of the Foundation. His was a life of serv- 
ice, not only to Pennsylvania, but to the nation and the world. 


Harrisburg lost an enthusiastic and indefatigable proponent of 
state and local history in John C. Dight, who passed away on 
August 31. Long active in politics and business, and at one time 
Deputy Secretary of Internal Affairs, Mr. Dight was the founder 
and president of the Keystonians, Harrisburg’s unusual dining 
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club which meets once a month to hear talks on Pennsylvania 
history. 


The death of Frank M. Root, of Pittsburgh, on June 24, marks 
the loss of a well-known and respected pioneer in the field of rec- 
ords management and business archives. Until a few years ago, 
Mr. Root was head of the permanent records division otf the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, and also served the Hoover 
Commission in Washington. He had many close friends among 
the officers and members of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, and his grandson, Wallace F. Workmaster, is a member 
of the Council. 


The Stephen Moylan House at *Fourth and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, was the appropriate subject of the hundredth his- 
torical landmark calendar issued by the Stephen Moylan Press, 
Whitford. Begun eight years ago to advertise the press, these 
calendar reproductions of pen and ink sketches by the architect 
and artist Henry T. MacNeill have depicted historic buildings in 
southeastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey. Mrs. Mac- 
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Neill (Aimee Junker MacNeill) does the research and writing 
for the historical accounts on the reverse of each calendar card, 
while son Stephen is the printer. Many of the engravings for these 
cards have, by courtesy of the Stephen Moylan Press, graced the 
covers of PENNSYLVANIA History, and we are therefore pleased 
to call special attention to the hundredth card. 

The Stephen Moylan House, in the Federal section of the In- 
dependence National Park development, was built by Jonathan 
Dilworth about 1775, and later came into the possession of John 
Todd, Jr., the first husband of Dolly Madison. After Todd’s death, 
his widow married James Madison, who leased the house to 
Stephen Moylan as a home and an office from 1796 until 1807. 
In 1817 the property was deeded to John Payne Todd, Dolly’s 
son by her first marriage. * 

Stephen Moylan, born in Cork, Ireland, in 1737, came to Phil- 
adelphia in 1768, and was a prosperous merchant. During the 
American Revolution, he served under Washington in important 
posts from Cambridge to Yorktown, and was brevetted Brigadier 
General in November, 1783. In 1792 he became Register and 
Recorder of Chester County, and in 1793 Major General of militia 
in Chester and Delaware counties. The same year he was made 
Commissioner of Loans in Philadelphia. He was first president of 
the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick, and before 1800 a director of 
the pioneer “Dancing Assembly” of Philadelphia. He died in 1811, 
and was buried in Saint Mary’s churchyard. 


Because it was the home of their first president, the Friendly 
Sons of Saint Patrick are taking a special interest in the restora- 
tion and development of the Stephen Moylan House. They used 
the sketch and Mrs. MacNeill’s historical material for a special 
brochure-letter which was sent to all the members of the society, 
urging that the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick seek the custodian- 
ship of this historic house. 


The Conrad Weiser Family Association held ceremonies at the 
home and grave of Conrad Weiser, at Conrad Weiser Memorial 
Park, Womelsdorf, on August 7. Mr. Paul A. Weiser presided, 
and Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, editor of PENNsyLvANnta History, 
and biographer of Weiser and the Muhlenbergs, extended greet- 
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ings on behalf of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission. The graves of Conrad Weiser and his wife were dec- 
orated by John Conrad Weiser and Conrad Weiser, who are eighth 
generation descendants of the great pioneer. 


The North Carolina Department of Archives and History has 
just been made responsible for developing a program of historic 
site preservation in that state. A total of $48,586 was made avail- 
able in the 1955-1957 biennium for some specific places—battle- 
grounds, historic houses, a covered bridge, and an Indian mound. 
From their announcement it would appear that the North Carolina 
historical agency is just entering a field where its Pennsylvania 
equivalent has long been active. 





The next major publication of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission will be The Industrial Worker in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1800-1840, by Dr. William A. Sullivan, of Michigan State 
University. Again, as with its publications on early political his- 
tory, commerce, and agriculture, the Commission is making his- 
torical information available in a field where it had hitherto been 
scarce. This book will be issued sometime in the fall. 


The Borough of Ambridge celebrated its Golden Jubilee from 
June 26 through July 4, with emphasis on Old Economy, the 
home of the famous Harmony Society, which was the nucleus 
from which present Ambridge grew. This State historical prop- 
erty, administered by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, was featured in two pages of pictures in the Am- 
bridge Daily Citizen on June 21, with the caption, “Old Economy, 
Ambridge’s historical shrine, showed the way with accent on in- 


dustry.” 


The Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, held the fifth annual Pennsylvania Dutch Folk 
Festival at Kutztown from June 30 to July 4, with food, craft 
shops, exhibits of heirlooms, antiques and folk art, and entertain- 
ing program. A special feature was a colonial cherry fair of 1776, 
with courthouse and everything typical of a colonial fair. In con- 
junction with the festival, the Four Annual Seminars on the 
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folk culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch country were held on July 
1 to 4. Leading scholars in various phases of Pennsylvania Dutch 
life conducted the seminars. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center has just announced 
a major publication, The Pennsylvania Barn, the first book on the 
barn ever published in America. It will have more than two hun- 
dred illustrations, and the price will be $2.00 a copy. 


Plans are already being made for the celebration of the sesqui- 
centennial of Shinglehouse, Potter County, in July of 1956. A His- 
tory of Shinglehouse is now in preparation by F. W. Bliss and 
Mrs. Grace Herrick, for publication at that time. 


C. T. Troy, of Wyomissing, has published an interesting and 
attractive map of Bradford County, entitled “Indian Trails and 
Frontier Tales,” which is sold by mail for one dollar. 


The celebration at Independence Hail on July Fourth included 
the Official Dedication of Independence Mall. The speaker for 
the occasion was Honorable Alben W. Barkley, United States 
Senator from Kentucky. 


In August the historical pageant, “Buckskin and Velvet,’ was 
presented by French Azilum, Inc., in a temporary amphitheater 
on the site of the French refugee village in Bradford County. 
The Charter Membership Drive, which was concluded in April, 
netted the Corporation almost $7,000 with which to begin the work 
of restoration. Signs have been placed at various points of interest 
on the village site, as well as directional signs on the roads leading 
to French Azilum. The first log house on the site has been com- 
pleted, and is used for the display of the model of Azilum village, 
for the sale of postal cards, books, maps, and souvenirs, and as 
an information center. 


Coming centenaries of past events cast their shadows before, as 
is shown by the formation of a Civil War Book Club under the 
auspices of Ralph G. Newman, proprietor of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Book Shop in Chicago. In recent years, from twenty-five to 
fifty new books on the Civil War have been coming from the 
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presses annually, and more can be expected as 1961-1965 draws 


nearer. This new book club offers interested readers the oppor- 
tunity to profit by the selections made by five leading historians, 
Bruce Catton, Stanley F. Horn, Allan Nevins, Benjamin P. 
Thomas, and Bell I. Wiley; and also to obtain autographed first 
editions, 


The new “Canoe Place Park” was dedicated at Cherry Tree on 
August 20, together with a monument erected by R. Dudley Ton- 
kin to the memory of rafting days in Pennsylvania. The Park was 
recently created by Cherry Tree Borough at the corner of the 
famous Indian Purchase of 1768, and at the head of canoe navi- 
gation for the West Branch system. The master of ceremonies was 
Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, and 
the principal speaker was Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian. 
Twenty old-time raftsmen, all 85 years of age or over, were intro- 


duced by Mr. Tonkin. 
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EpiTep By RussELL J. FERGUSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


Robert Morris: Revolutionary Financier. With an Analysis of His Earlier 
Career. By Clarence L. Ver Steeg. (Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1954. Pp. 276. $5.00.) 

It is not difficult to understand the reasons this study of Robert Morris’s 
career as Superintendent of Finance during the American Revolution was 
awarded the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship of the American 
Historical Association. Robert Morris: Revolutionary Financier is a note- 
worthy contribution to the fiscal history of the Revolutionary era and a 
significant portrayal of the public career of an important Pennsylvanian. 
Moreover, Morris’s Revolutionary career is a complex subject which Clar- 
ence Ver Steeg interprets and presents in a sagacious and a lucid manner. 

In 1781 Robert Morris was appointed to the position of Superintendent 
of Finance because he was “generally acknowledged as the foremost mer- 
chant in America.” But Morris was not given this office until serious doubts 
concerning his integrity were reconciled. In fact, an interesting parallel 
can be drawn between Robert Morris’s situation in 1781 and Charles Erwin 
Wilson’s in 1951. Both were successful businessmen and both were appointed 
to positions in the national government where their business connections 
could have caused them to pursue personal rather than public interests. But 
here the parallel ends, because, as we know, Wilson’s appointment was ap- 
proved by Congress only after he sold his stock in General Motors, while 
Morris refused to sever his commercial connections and he was not forced 
to do it. During the Revolution, the fiscal affairs of the new nation de- 
manded the guidance of an experienced hand. This was the overriding con- 
sideration. As Joseph Jones of Virginia put it, “Our Finances want a 
Necker .. . Morris is I believe the best qualified of any our Country affords 
for the arduous undertaking.” 

Morris’s appointment as the chief financial officer of the nation was 
approved at a time when the public credit was near collapse. Money was 
desperately needed to carry on the ordinary operations of the government 
and to provision the troops in the field with food and supplies. Morris be- 
lieved the crisis could be solved only if substantial economies were effected 
and if the public credit were resuscitated. Consequently, the Superintendent 
of Finance attempted to fashion tools to put these solutions into action. 

He brought about economies in expenditures by instituting a contracting 
system to supply the army. The collection of taxes was improved by creat- 
ing Continental receivers in each state and by addressing entreaties to the 
public. The foundation of Morris’s program was not these reforms, however. 
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Restoration of the public credit was the foundation, and to achieve it the 
Superintendent of Finance established the first National Bank; sustained 
public credit by issuing notes, labelled the Morris notes, as a substitute for 
the national currency; and provided a plan for funding the debts of the 
Confederation. All but the funding of the debts, which was not approved by 
Congress, were successful. 

The gains attained through the institution of these policies emphasize 
Robert Morris’s abilities as a financier and as an administrator. The creation 
of a National Bank was an innovation which provided credit for important 
loans. The Morris notes halted the depreciation of the currency. And the 
administrative reforms in purchasing supplies and collecting taxes brought 
about important savings. 

Professer Ver Steeg delineates these policies of Robert Morris in bold 
detail. This reviewer’s only criticisms of his volume concern the press and 
not the author. The footnotes are presented at the end of the text, causing 
the reader inconvenience, and the index could be more complete. But these 
are minor criticisms and they are not presented to detract from a thoroughly 
valuable study. 

Purp I, MItrerLinG 


Politics in America. By D. W. Brogan. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1954. Pp. 467. $5.00.) 


In the tradition of Tocqueville and Bryce, Professor Brogan comes to us 
again and again and with the perceptive eye of a keen political scientist sees 
things so obvious that they elude the attention of the native. Thus he ob- 
serves that our national nominating conventions provide “the maximum in- 
tegration that the national party system is capable of”; that they “decide 
which candidates are available and then which of the available candidates 
is most available,” a sifting process that a national nominating primary 
can never do. He perceives that the governorship of a state provides an 
apprenticeship for the presidency and that state patronage dispensed by the 
governor is a means of engineering presidential nominations. In fact Brogan 
finds “the Convention system works, works as well, in its own sphere, as 
Congress does in its,” and no really effective substitute for it has ever been 
suggested. This conclusion contrasts diametrically with the comment made to 
this reviewer by Sir William Lawther that “your nominating conventions 
are the craziest things on earth.” That’s the difference between the opinion 
of a competent English labor leader and a competent English political 
scientist. 

Brogan ranges the whole spectrum of American politics from the char- 
acter of our polity through party system, race, machines, bosses, morals, 
nominations, campaigns, President, Congress and the law. He concludes that 
in Vice Presidential candidate Nixon’s television apologia “the issue, if 
there was one, was drowned in emotion-rousing rhetoric” which converted 
a liability into an asset. The Hatch acts may have done no more than “make 
legal ingenuity in even greater demand.” 
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Concerning Presidents who have failed to measure up to the great office 
Brogan observes “that there is a vacancy which a President can make but 
no one but he can fill.” President Truman epitomized the Chief Executiveship 
by the notice on his desk, “The buck stops here.” However, Brogan to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it was Franklin Roosevelt, not Harry Truman, 
who was first to veto a revenue bill. But is it “now part of the unwritten 
constitution that the President has the right to offer to Congress a legisla- 
tive program when the written Constitution specifically provides that he 
shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient”? 

Slips like these are insignificant and they scarcely mar at all this brilliant 
and witty exposition of our system by a genuinely sympathetic Englishman. 
This is but one of a succession of Brogan’s books about us. We hope it will 
be by no means the last one. 

Ohio Northern University Witrrep E, BINKLEY 


The North Reports the Civil War. By J. Cutler Andrews. (Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. Pp. 759. $6.00.) 


Three books dealing with the correspondents for Northern newspapers 
during the Civil War have appeared within three years, and a fourth, Robert 
S. Harper’s Lincoln and the Press, published in 1951, told of the wartime 
President’s contacts with newspapers and newspapermen. Bernard A. Weiss- 
berger’s Reporters for the Union (1952) was a short pioneer study which 
barely scratched the surface. The Bohemian Brigade, by Louis M. Starr, 
published in 1953, is more complete. It, however, is limited largely to the 
study of the New York papers and their treatment of Washington and the 
eastern campaigns, and devotes little attention to the west. Andrews’s The 
North Reports the Civil War, coming close on the heels of the other two, 
should be the final word. 

The study of wartime newspaper correspondence must deal with the per- 
sonalities of the reporters. It must deal with the position of the press and 
the efficiency of its operation at the time hostilities break out. In particular, 
the study of Civil War correspondence must cover the problems arising 
out of the rapid rise of the press in the preceding thirty years, and the fact 
that no prior conflict had found a well-financed, strong, active newspaper 
industry using rapid communications means to transmit news (the reviewer 
is advisedly aware of Crimean War reporting in making this statement). It 
must consider the impact of this novel problem on military operations. It 
must study secrecy, accreditation and control of correspondents, the political 
power of the press in a democracy and its influence on both civilian and mili- 
tary officials, and the technical problems of news transmission and handling. 

Andrews has attacked all of these phases. In telling the story of battle- 
field reporting, he relates press accounts of the significant campaigns as 
they were handled by most of the major newspapers of the North. The 
reader rides with his newspapermen often under fire from Bull Run to Ap- 
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pomattox, and from Gettysburg and York to the Sabine. He joins them as 
they observe naval conflicts from the masts and forward decks. He follows 
them as they race to get their news to their home offices in an age of bitter 
press competition. On the other hand, he accompanies the reporters as they 
interview Cabinet officers in Washington and fight the problems of censor- 
ship. He enjoys the benefit of extensive research in manuscripts and news- 
paper files as well as the personal accounts which many of the correspond- 
ents published after the war. None of the other studies is so complete. 

Some historians of journalism—and Starr’s Bohemian Brigade is among 
those which err slightly in this respect—are contemporary newspapermen 
who are unable to remove themselves from present-day practices and jargon 
as they examine older files and the work of reporters of another age. They 
are unable to cast their thinking, habituated to today’s press, to understand 
their predecessors. Andrews has avoided this fault. The Civil War came just 
as the American press had come through a period of rapid change in news- 
gathering enterprise and transmission. On the other hand, it was still highly 
opinionated, and closely associated with political party, although the War 
itself was influential in bringing about a changing attitude towards the im- 
portance of objective news. 

Andrews fully understood the impact of the war on the newspaper prac- 
tices of the day, without becoming confused by later habits. And, although 
the book follows generally a sequential treatment, from the beginning of the 
war to the end it moves skillfully from one to the other of the novel problems 
posed by this first great war to occupy the attention of the correspondent in 
the field. 

FREDERICK B, Marsut 


My Philadelphia Father. By Cordelia Drexel Biddle as told to Kyle Crich- 
ton. (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 257. 
$4.00.) 


Colonel A. J. Drexel Biddle, as his name indicates, was a scion of two 
of Philadelphia’s most prominent families. This “rollicking biography” (as 
the dust cover calls it) was written by his daughter, whose full name is 
Cordelia Drexel Biddle Duke Robertson. Kyle Crichton was the “tellee.” 

The style of the sprightly book savors of The Saturday Evening Post. It is 
full of invented conversation which makes good reading and which, one may 
guess, is the work of Crichton. Inasmuch as it was not written for the his- 
torian but rather for the general reader, this reviewer will not attempt to 
apply historical standards. Instead, he proposes to say something about 
A. J. Drexel Biddle, the man. 

One of the Colonel’s Drexel ancestors received some notice as a minor 
sort of mogul in Stewart Holbrook’s The Age of the Moguls. But A. J. 
was not a mogul. He represented a generation of inheritors of wealth who 
had ability, ambition, and dedication, but who floated around between two 
worlds, unable to find anchorage. 

Some sons and grandsons of the rich go to pot, a fact which need not be 
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documented with actual names, although there are numerous instances. 
Biddle was too honest and too sound to become a mere parasite, wasting his 
riches in wining, dining, and womening. Having plenty of money, he did 
not have to work. Unwilling to sit around and vegetate, he got into the 
most fantastic series of seemingly unrelated activities that one could imagine 
—all of them worthy, or at least not disreputable. 

Drexel Biddle was a “character”—using that word in the best sense—who 
never did things by halves. He would get an idea or become interested in 
some activity, and then put everything he had in the way of energy and 
drive into it. The side-splitting situations that arose out of his fulsome 
support of these varied, but often ephemeral, interests could be used by the 
well-known TV series, “Life with Father.” 

He reported on a newspaper. He wrote and published books. He followed 
pugilism and became a successful amateur boxer and savage fighter—a 
career which he continued longer than most of the others. He trained 
marines in World War I. He got interested in religion, supporting Billy 
Sunday and organizing “Drexel Biddle Bible Classes” based upon what he 
called “Athletic Christianity.” He tried opera singing; the dust cover says 
he “distinguished himself with the Manhattan Opera Company by per- 
forming the worst Pagliacci ever heard in the Western Hemisphere.” In 
World War II, at the age of sixty-seven, he taught marines bayonet-fight- 
ing, judo, jujitsu, and other ways of killing the enemy softly and easily. 
His daughter leaves us with a strong impression that in this business her 
father finally found himself after years of dilettanteism. 

In 1948 the old warrior died of an earlier boxing injury. He had had 
much fun in life. 

As one puts the book down, however, he has the suspicion that, much as 
Drexel Biddle enjoyed life, his varied efforts amounted to frustration. The 
book forces this reader to conclude that a rich man to be happy needs more 
than wealth and highmindedness. He requires consecration to one thing that 
he believes in so much he will spend his life in it: something more than 
pugilism. 

Interestingly enough the Colonel’s grandson, Anthony Drexel Duke, seems 
to understand that sporadic and aimless doing good all over the lot just to 
enjoy onseself does not in the long run bring much satisfaction. He is spend- 
ing his wealth and his life dedicated to one activity, namely, to a youth 
center called Boys Harbor, at Easthampton, Long Island. On the radio re- 
cently young Mr. Duke said he believed those who enjoyed inherited riches 
had an obligation to use them for the benefit of humanity. Whereas his 
grandfather got fun out of keeping alligators in his living room, one can 
hardly imagine the grandson employing his money for such tomfoolery, espe- 
cially in view of the incubus of juvenile delinquency. 

There seems to be good stuff in these Biddles, Drexels, and Dukes, more 
particularly in the present generation. 

Susquehanna University WititrAm A. Russ, Jr. 
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Bartram, William, The Travels of William Bartram. Edited by Mark van 
Doren. (New York, Dover Publications, Inc., N.D. Reprint of 1928 
edition, Macy-Masius, publishers, New York. Pp. 414. Cloth, $3.95; 
paper, $1.95.) 


The Travels of William Bartram is one of the great source books de- 
picting life and conditions among the Indian nations of the southeastern 
United States at the time of the American Revolutionary War. His travels 
carried him over much of north and north central Florida, central and 
southern Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and parts of South Carolina. 
They cover a period of nearly five years. The author was well prepared to 
make such a series of scientific expeditions. He had accompanied his father, 
the illustrious botanist John Bartram of Philadelphia, an original member 
of the American Philosophical Society and friend of Benjamin Franklin, 
on a year-long trip into central Florida during the years 1765-1766, and on 
many shorter scientific excursions. 

William Bartram’s contribution to the success of these earlier expeditions 
was sufficient to attract the attention of Dr. John Fothergill and other Eng- 
lish naturalists of the period. These men financed the travels (1773-1777) of 
William Bartram, who in return agreed to send seeds, roots, bulbs, plants, 
and other specimens to his backers in England. He lived up to his part of 
the agreement, but some of the shipments were prevented from reaching 
England because of the unsettled conditions during these years. 

William Bartram was recognized as second only to his father as the 
leading botanist and naturalist of the American States both here and in 
Europe. In 1782 he was appointed Professor of Botany at the University of 
Pennsylvania and four years later was elected to membership in the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. His intimate friends included George Wash- 
ington and many other well-known Americans and Englishmen of his 
generation. 

The importance of the Travels and their general acceptance is indicated 
by the fact that they went through at least six editions in the United States 
and Europe during the first eight years after their initial publication in 
1791. Before the end of the century translations had been published in Ger- 
man, Dutch, and French, notwithstanding the wars occasioned by the French 
Revolution. 

Bartram’s Travels are divided into two separate parts. The original edi- 
tion was published with a separate title page for each. The first part in- 
cludes the accounts of the author’s travels. The travels themselves are di- 
vided into three periods. The first period was taken up by three expeditions 
made from Savannah into the area between that city and the present cities 
of Augusta, Brunswick, and Jacksonville, and extending some considerable 
distance into the interior areas of southeast Georgia. The second expedi- 
tion was into the north and central peninsula of Florida. On these he traveled 
at least as far west as the present city of Tallahassee, the town of St. Marks, 
and the mouth of the Apalachicola River. He spent many weeks exploring 
the country lying to the south and southeast of the Suwanee River. 
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The author’s third expedition carried him over a very extensive route. 
Some of the places visited include the present sites of Chattahoochie, Tuske- 
gee, Tallahassee, Montgomery, Mobile, Jackson, Pensacola, and at least 
two town sites on the Mississippi River. He returned through south-central 
Mississippi and Alabama. His accounts of this area are of particular im- 
portance, as few travelers of this period have left records of this territory 
and its inhabitants. The last part of his return journey was by way of cen- 
tral Georgia, Augusta, Savannah, and on to his home in Philadelphia. This 
section of the Travels also includes some interesting information on the 
Indian trade and traders of the period. 

The second part of the Travels contains the author’s observations of the 
native peoples with whom he was in contact during most of his journeys. 
He does not include all his descriptions of Indian customs and behavior 
in this rather brief final section. The entire account includes innumerable 
random comments upon their life and manners. However, this section is 
different in that it is devoted exclusively to Indian life. One chapter dis- 
cusses their civil government, another their dress, feasts, and sports, while 
another deals with their agriculture, arts, and manufacturing. Marriage, 
funeral customs, language, and manners are also given brief space in this 
final section. 

The author’s interests in nature throughout his accounts are almost with- 
out limit. While he concentrated his investigations on the vegetable kingdom, 
he seems to have missed nothing of importance in the other fields of natural 
history. He gives minute descriptions of the Indians, and their use of and 
reaction to their environment. Diplomatic exchanges between the Indians and 
the white traders are interspersed with the author’s Quaker philosophy 
concerning the causes of human discord and war. He includes interesting 
and accurate information about geology, mineralogy, and the natural re- 
sources available for the relatively undeveloped industries of his fellow 
Americans of the period. He reports accurately the kinds and numbers of 
animals in the regions through which he passed. He includes valuable in- 
formation concerning the birds, reptiles, and even the many kinds of fish 
that came under his observation. He even comments upon the tonal inflec- 
tions and the qualities of the various Indian languages, the songs of birds, 
and the sounds of animals of these regions. 

In spite of his numerous scientific interests, Bartram had ample time to 
admire and record the many beautiful scenes that came under his observation. 
The large flowing springs, tall forests, wide savannahs and hummocks, beau- 
tiful lakes and ponds, and other natural beauties are each given their just 
emphasis in his accounts. He observed the brilliant sunsets and the beautiful 
sheen of the full southern moon, with the eye of a true poet. It seems that 
nothing worthy of human notice failed to receive the appreciation to which 
it was entitled. 

The present edition is an exact reprint of the 1928 edition published by 
Macy-Masius, New York. The paginatioh, lines per page, and even type- 
faults are identical in both issues. Dover Publications have improved their 
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issue by adding facsimile reproductions of the original copyright, the dedi- 
cation, and the title pages of the original edition. They have also included 
the thirteen illustrations of the original edition which were drawn by the 
author. 

The selling price of the paper edition, $1.95, makes it available to all 
libraries and interested scholars, regardless of their degrees of poverty. 
Dover Publications must be commended for this reasonable price, and the 
good quality paper and general appearance of this edition. 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Fla. T. R. PARKER 


Pennsylvania’s Oil Industry. By Ernest C. Miller. (Gettysburg: The Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association, 1954, Pp. i, 53. $.50.) 


This is a brief narrative of 53 pages about the Pennsylvania petroleum 
industry from its beginnings to about 1872. There has long been a need for 
such an account for use by schools and colleges and general readers. The 
Pennsylvania Historical Association is to be congratulated for including the 
subject in its scholarly series on different phases of Pennsylvania’s history. 

Beginning with references to petroleum in ancient Egypt and China, the 
author of this booklet discusses the early evidences of petroleum found in 
New York and Pennsylvania, the search for a new and cheap source of il- 
lumination between 1840 and 1859, and Kier’s efforts to use petroleum as 
medicine and, later, to refine and market it as an illuminant. These events 
are but a prelude to one of the main events of the narrative—the drilling 
of Drake’s famous oil well at Titusville in 1859, the first oil well deliberately 
drilled for petroleum, which marked the birth of the petroleum industry. 

The story of the early weils, the spectacular Rouse fire, the methods used 
to transport oil to market, the invention of the Roberts torpedo for shooting 
wells, John Wilkes Booth and “Coal Oil Johnny,” oildom’s most famous 
boom town—Pithole City, the building of refineries, John D. Rockefeller 
and the South Improvement Company, and the construction of the Tidewater 
Pipe Line from Bradford to Williamsport are among the principal topics 
treated after 1859. 

_ Since Pennsylvania was the only major source of petroleum for the world 
until about 1890, one wonders why the author did not discuss the fabulous 
Bradford field, the great flowing wells in the Butler region, and the oil de- 
velopments south of Pittsburgh. Moreover, there is nothing by way of 
summary about the significance of Pennsylvania’s early oil industry—in 
developing a new source of national wealth, in stimulating the growth of 
other industries, in sending forth experienced oilmen to open new fields in 
the West and Southwest and in Europe and Latin America, in helping the 
Union win the Civil War, in developing new techniques for drilling and 
refining, and in furnishing light for the world. 

Two errors stand out. First (p. 22), Colonel Drake did not “discover” 
petroleum ; he demonstrated in a practical way how petroleum could be pro- 
duced in greater abundance. Secondly (p. 45), Pennsylvania in 1954 ranked 
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fourth, not second, in refining capacity, according to Petroleum: Facts and 
Figures. 

A bibliography, a list of maps of the early oil region, and a list of oil 
region newspapers are included. 
Hamline University Pau H. Grppens 


Pennsylvania German Tombstones. By Preston A. Barba. (The Pennsyl- 
vania German Folklore Society Yearbook, XVIII. Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania: Schlecter’s, 1954. Pp. v, 232. $5.00.) 


Mr. Barba, in this Eighteenth Yearbook of the Pennsylvania German 
Folklore Society, has assembled illustrations of ninety-two Pennsylvania 
German tombstones, the earliest of which is dated 1743 and the latest 1853. 
In addition, the author has included some remarks on folk art in general, a 
discussion of the motifs found on the stones, a more specific section en- 
titled “In the Palatinate” in which he considers some of the direct back- 
ground of the Pennsylvania stones, and a bibliography of pertinent works. 
The motifs about which there are remarks number nine: the sun, the 
swastika, the six-point compass, the spiral, the Ur-bogen, the tree of life, 
the tulip, the heart, and the confrontal design. 

The treatment of the tombstones is excellent. Instead of photographs, 
which are not always as effective as is commonly supposed, the illustra- 
tions are in the form of drawings by the author’s wife. It is apparent that 
obliterations or other deficiencies were not glossed over. A full page was 
devoted to each drawing, while the notes were placed on the page opposite 
the illustration. Where necessary, translations were made, and the page 
numbers of cross-references given. The net result is that the material is 
readily accessible, the reader is not condemned to the task of eternally 
trying to match notes and items. 


There is no summary chapter embodying the final thoughts of Mr. Barba. 
For this reason, care must be taken in the reading of the notes, for it is here 
that the conclusions are to be found. Perhaps one last chapter would have 
been, by the nature of the subject, repetitive, but still it would have proved 
valuable. 

The author’s views on folk art are subject to controversy. He characterizes 
the individual only as “the medium or vehicle for the common expression 
of a people” (p. 4), a statement which places him in the communal theory 
group. The validity of this position is questionable. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the author has used such expressions as “the soul of a people,” 
and the “voice of nature” (p. 3). There is a strong element of in-group 
feeling found in the opening chapter. However, these ideas are not found 
in the notes on the stones themselves. The motifs represented form the basis 
of the discussion there. The author has done a fine piece of work in accom- 
plishing the task that he set for himself: depicting some Pennsylvania Ger- 
man tombstones and commenting upon them as they stand. 

Punxsutawney, Pa. Pui R. Jack 
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